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Only one pick-up 
offers campers 
all three: 



1 



v/s 

• power 




New 'Vigilante' 250 hp V-8 gives 
you all the muscle you'll need. 
Handles your choice of camper 
...even large "cab-over" models. 
7 or 8 foot box. G.V.W.'s up to 
7000 lbs. Tornado-OHC 
6-cylinder engine also available. 



Z 



Turbo 
• Hydra-Matte 

Turbo Hydra-Matic* automatic 

transmission for quick, quiet 

shifting... 




smooth acceleration you can't 
top. Power steering, power brakes, 
and standard transmission available. 





4-wheet 
drive 

Twice the traction of ordinary 
campers. Rough and rugged terrain? 
No problem. Go through mud, sand, 
snow. Makes other pick-ups 
seem incomplete. 

KAfSBR Jeep CORRORATfON 



TOLEDO 1, OHIO 



Make your camper complete. See your 'Jeep' dealer 
and test drive the powerful, versatile 



'Jeep' Qladiator 




Albuquerque's yearly commission; $ 3946.46 



Sidewalk phones do more than 
serve and safeguard residents of 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

They're profitable, too. 

City Manager Edmund Engel 
and Bell System representatives 
agreed that "where sidewalk 
phones can be seen, they will be 
profitable." And the proof is in 
this year's $3946.46 in commission 



revenue. The city has no outlay, 
no upkeep, and no maintenance 
expenses. 

Another plus. Sidewalk phones 
stay on the job day and night . . . 
providing convenience and protec- 
tion after stores have closed and 
other phones are unavailable. 

And another. City officials are 
also [j leased to be able to offer 
out-of-town visitors as well as resi- 
dents the modern convenience of 



sidewalk phones — the sign of a 
progressive city. 

How many plusses could side- 
walk phones bring your community 
— to say nothing of added com- 
mission revenue? To find out, just 
call your Bell Telephone Business 
Ollice and arrange for an appoint- 
ment with our Communications 
Consultant. 




Bell System 

American Telephone arvd Telegraph 
and Associated Companies 
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This business machine 

tackles big problems and 
solves them in seconds. 






This business machine tackles big loads and hauls them for 
$16 less a day. It has the GMC Toro-Flow Diesel engine. 



Irvin W Stevens owns a construction 
business in Decatur, Illinois. He switched 
from gas power to the GMC Toro-Flow 
Diesel engine. Read what happened. 

"My trucks haul eight to ten yards of 
gravel a trip. The gasoline-powered 
trucks average about 4.3 miles to the 
gallon. The new Toro-Flow Diesel is 
averaging 8.8 miles to the gallon and it's 
comparable to the gas trucks. That's a 
$16 a day savings on fuel. Plus that, 



there's no comparison on handling and 
power. I recommend Toro-Flow with no 
reservations." 

Thousands of truck owners have had 
similar experiences-haulers of milk, 
lumber, produce, you name it. Now it's 
your turn. Your GMC Truck dealer will 
help predict how much money you can 
save with the Toro-Flow Diesel engine. 
Have your secretary arrange an appoint- 
ment for him today. 



GMC 



GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION 



TRUCKS 

FROM *f* TO 60 TONS 



it used to take two ... to do what one Duplex can do 



Firestone Duplex tires shrink inventories drastically. In 
fact, one Duplex tire and rim replaces 13 dual tire, tube, 
rim, and wheel parts. And that's just a starter. 

You get flotation and mobility like never before— 
especially in soft, sloppy going. Where duals put down 
a pair of slim tracks, a Duplex tire gives you one big. 
wide, flat "footprint" . * . goes where duals fear to tread. 

You make fewer trips to the fuel pumps. Because 
there's Jess rolling resistance with Duplex tires, your fuel 
mileage is up as much as 10%. 

Less wear and tear on brakes, too. Drums are more 
exposed. They stay cooler ... the linings last longer. 

But the Duplex tire does more than just save money 
for you. It helps you to make more money by reducing 
axle weight up to 300 pounds . . . per axle! 



That, of course, means bigger payloads on every trip, 
including trips to the bank. And you'll make more trips 
on Duplex tires, thanks to Firestone's long-mileage 
Sup-R-Tuf rubber. 

Ask the tire experts at your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store about new Duplex truck tires and the low-cost 
Duplex Changeover Plan. And remember, always specify 
Firestone tires and rims on new trucks and trailers. 
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Aim on Capitol Hill is to complete law- 
making session by early August. 

But views on quitting at that time are not 
unanimous, 

Explains one congressman: 

"Some of these fellows in the House would 
just as soon stay in session longer. One of the 
reasons is that they get headline publicity 
in their hometown newspapers and now and 
then get on television by their activities in 
Washington while their activities back in their 
congressional districts are often less news- 
worthy/' 

Best guessing is that session will run be- 
yond early August. 

For one thing, Congress faces final action on 
total $112 billion new spending authority pro- 
posed for fiscal year beginning this month. 

Other major nonspending issues are pend- 
ing. 

Despite efforts to ram legislation through to 
vote— many times with limited public discus- 
sion, sometimes without any public hearings 
at all— legislative docket is loaded with hot- 
potato issues. 

These include wage-cost proposals such as 
federal requirement that double-time wages be 
paid for overtime work after 48-hour work- 
week. Proposal would step up double-pay re- 
quirement for time after 45 hours in one-year 
stages. 

Advocates want hurry-up vote, quick okay. 
But final action may be put off. Those who 
want it claim it would reduce unemployment 
but others point out that it's sure to boost busi- 
ness operating costs and would not create new 
jobs. 

Central issue, however, is whether collective 
bargaining and operations of free market will 
determine wages or whether government is to 
extend its own wage-fixing authority. (See arti- 
cle on page 84.) 



Another far-from-settled issue is com- 
pulsory unionism. 

Repeal of Section 14(b) of Taft-Hartley Act 
would cancel state laws that forbid forcing 
workers to join unions to keep their jobs. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz wants re* 
peal, stresses that tA all who receive benefits of 
union representation should contribute to its 
support, particularly its financial support/' 

Others point out that forced membership in 
unions would mean that workers' dues could 
be used by unions in support of political issues 
which individual workers might not wish to 
support, such as promoting antibusiness can- 
didates for public office. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany claims that 
repeal of Section 14(b) would let "the labor 
movement . . , devote the energies they now 
waste in sterile combat [over right-to-work 
laws] to advancement of the greater society we 
all seek." 

Businessmen note that repeal of this section 
would result in intensified efforts to organize 
unions in more small businesses and that more 
union-management unrest and disruption of 
business operations would come about. 

There's still pressure to boost minimum 
wage. 

It's $1.25 an hour now. with proposals that 
would hike wage floor 25 cents in each of next 
three years. 

President hasn't specified desire to boost 
pay floor but there's pressure in Congress any- 
way. 

Issue grows hotter this month as Congress 
considers broader coverage— extending pay- 
floor controls to industries with total of some 
4.6 million employees. 

Subsidized laziness— paid for with your 
tax dollars? 

You could call it that. Economists have tech- 
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nical term for it— 1 'disincentive." It means 
there's little or no motivation for working harder, 
no reward for attempting to upgrade family 
income. 

What's involved is a section of Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1965 which would 
provide that Housing Administrator "may sub- 
sidize a tenant's rent in an amount up to the 
difference between the fair market rental for 
the unit and one fourth of the tenant's in- 
come/' 

Would work like this, according to congress- 
men who have studied rent subsidy plan: 

Fam\)y with $250 a month mcome lives in 
$100 a month apartment. Family pays $62.50 
rent, or one fourth of income. Uncle Sam sub- 
sidizes $37.50 a month to make the $100 pay- 
ment. 

Federally subsidized rent plan would be 
on sliding scale. 

Suppose family head earns pay raise to 
$300 a month. Now he pays $75 rent and 
Uncle in Washington puts up another $25 to 
make full $100 rent payment. 

Fact is, famify with $250 a month income 
would have to boost his earnings to more than 
$400 a month before having to pay full rent 
with no federal subsidy. 

To qualify for federal rent subsidy, primary 
requirement would be that tenant be unable to 
get "standard privately owned housing at a 
rental no more than one fourth of his income." 

But government doesn't define differences 
between tenant's needs and his desires. 

This could lead to baffling and inequitable 
situations, opponents point out. 

For example, suppose a man with $250 a 
month income "desires" to live in $200 a 
month apartment instead of one renting for 
less. In this case, he still pays only $62.50 
and taxpayers pick up tab for $137.50, 



This means a man with $250 earnings could 
live in $200 a month apartment, with govern- 
ment paying the difference, while another man 
earning $400 a month and living in $100 a 
month apartment, would be paying higher taxes 
and taking no federal subsidy. 

"This is a formula for killing the American 
incentive system of improving one's lot by 
one's own effort/* say congressmen who op- 
pose rent subsidy plan. 

Their conclusion: 

"This would be keeping up with the Joneses 
via federal subsidies." 

Close and bitter fight in Congress shapes 
up on this issue. 

Watch for next action in Senate this month 
or next. 

Nation's Business interview sparks new 
peek-at-the-future studies by government fore- 
casters. 

Background: Nation's Business editors asked 
Dr. Andrew F. Brimmer, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce for Economic Affairs, his views of 
major business trends for years ahead, special 
emphasis on the next five years. Article was 
published last month. 

"Stimulated by that inquiry," Dr. Brimmer 
says, "we have undertaken a new projection 
for 1975." 

His team of forecasters estimates 226 million 
people in America by '75, Compares with 194 
million now. 

Work force will number 94 million, with em- 
ployment hopefully above 96 per cent. There 
are 78 million Americans in the work force now. 

Comparison: 

Work force has been growing less than a mil- 
lion a year during the past five years. That's 
average. Growth will average half again that 
much— around 1.5 million new workers per year 
— in coming 10 years. 
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Your employees in '75 will also be better 
educated. 

"The percentage of the adult work force 
having four years of high school or more," Dr. 
Brimmer explains, "is expected to increase 
from 54 per cent now to 62 per cent in 1975— 
and this upgrading will take place all along 
the line through college and graduate work. 

'Improvement in the educational attainments 
of our working people is one of the great hopes 
we have for increasing our ability to staff the 
increasingly more skilled and complex jobs 
which will develop in the next 10 years/ 1 

Production will average nearly 60 per 
cent higher 10 years from now. 

Over all output of goods and services in '75, 
population growth notwithstanding, will average 
an estimated $4,340 per American. 

It's approximately $3,240 per person now. 

"I assume that the economy will grow at 
least four per cent average annual rate in real 
terms (price changes discounted). This is 
somewhat better than the average growth rate 
of 3.5 per cent of the postwar high-employment 
years, ,T Dr. Brimmer comments. 

Prices, he believes, won't change much but 
are likely to continue a trend similar to recent 
yea rs. 

Implications of growth for business in 
general? 

i4 Such an increase in output would be ac- 
companied by corresponding increases in con- 
sumer purchases, which would involve a some- 
what higher proportion of consumer durables 
such as autos, furniture and equipment and 
an extension of the rising trend in spending for 
services." 

Will investment surge in years ahead? 

The four per cent per year average rise he 
expects for business "would require heavy pur- 



chases of new plant and equipment by business 
to expand capacity/' 

Dr. Brimmer and his forecasting team esti- 
mate that this kind of business Investment will 
rise substantially in the next 10 years. 

What's indicated is that businessmen on the 
whole will be spending something like $90 bil- 
lion a year for growth by end of the period. 

Note: This study of business conditions by 
1975 is preliminary. 

More detailed information will become avail- 
able in months ahead. 

What is profit? What service does it per- 
form for the nation? Why is profit motive a 
valuable national asset? 

There's a new booklet— w Profits and the 
American Economy"— published by U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce (Washington, D. C) 
and available for 25 cents. 

It's another publication in "Do You Know 
Your Economic ABC's?" series, simplified ex- 
planation of profit incentive and how it stimu- 
lates business growth. 

Expresses this viewpoint: 

"No wise American will contend that our 
capitalistic system, motivated by the profit in- 
centive, has worked perfectly or that it has not 
faced problems, but most of us will agree that 
it has worked well for American business, for 
the American consumer, for American labor, for 
a growing number of American stockholders 
and for the American economy as a whole. 

" ... We would do well to remember that 
our private enterprise system is the world's 
mightiest economic engine. It has generated 
the highest profits, wages and family income in 
man f s history. It has achieved a broadly based 
distribution of goods and services with many 
benefits to our citizens. 

"It has given the United States of America 
the highest standard of living the world has 
ever known." 
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What kinds of loans 
can Savings and Loan 
Associations make? 



When you think of home loans, you 
probably think of Savings and Loan 
Associations. That would be natural 
because they are specialists in mort- 
gages on homes. They originated the 
modern amortizing home loan— pay- 
able monthly, like rent. Many make 
FHA and VA home loans too. 

But did you know that Savings and 
Loan Associations make many other 
types of loans? In recent years lend- 
ing powers have been broadened so 
now many make loans for: 

1. Home improvements 

2. Apartment buildings 

3. Commercial buildings 

4. Churches, and private schools 

5. Clinics, hospitals, nursing homes 

6. Land developments 

7. Urban renewal projects 

8. College educations. 

Also, many make "passbook" loans. 
If you have an account, you may bor- 
row instead of withdrawing your sav- 
ings. You have the money you need 
while your savings are still earning. 
And, the net interest cost is usually 
less than if you borrowed elsewhere. 

As the nation's largest source of 
home loans, Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations have always contributed to 
the growth of the communities they 
serve- Now, through even wider serv- 
ices, their contributions to the com- 
munity will be greater than ever. 




Business opinion: 



Importer differs 
on domestic impact 



Savings and Loan 
Associations 



To the Editor: 

I read with great interest the 
letter in your May issue from Roger 
M, Blough, chairman, board of di- 
rectors, United States Steel Corp., 
on competition in the steel industry. 
In discussing steel imports, Mr. 
Blough leaves the impression that 
much of the imported steel sold in 
this country is being "dumped" 
here, a practice "condemned by most 
nations." 

No one would disagree that 
dumping is an unfair trade practice. 
One must, on the other hand, take 
issue with Mr. Blough when he says 
that imported steel is being sold in 
this country under terms that vio- 
late the provisions of the govern- 
ment's antidumping laws. 

To review the definition of dump- 
ing, as cited by Mr. Blough, it is the 
"practice of selling in export mar- 
kets at prices below those prevail- 
ing in the export country, when 
accompanied by injury, or threat of 
injury, to the industry of the im- 
porting country." 

In the past three years, the do- 
mestic steel companies have caused 
the majority of almost 20 dumping 
complaints to be brought against 
imported steel. In only three of these 
cases, accounting for a tiny percent- 
age of total steel imports, has a find- 
ing of dumping been made by the 
relevant authorities -the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury and the Tariff 
Commission. All other cases have 
been dismissed. 

I agree with Mr. Blough that "in- 
terference with [the] competitive 
mechanism can only result in re- 
duced benefits for the consumer and 
the investor, reduced job opportu- 
nities for the worker and reduced 
economic growth for the nation/" 
In view of the fact that so many un- 
substantiated dumping complaints 
have been brought recently against 
steel imports, the American public 
is entitled to ask who it is that ac- 
tually is impeding the competitive 
mechanism. 

Finally, it should be noted that 
domestic steel production reached 
an all-time record in 1964, that the 



1905 pace is 17 per cent ahead of 
last year's, and that profits of do- 
mestic mills have increased sub- 
stantially. 

If international trade, which Mr. 
Blough recognizes as "vital," is to 
liourish, there should be few objec- 
tions when trade partners and al- 
lies of the United States also bene- 
fit from the vitality of a given 
industry. 

FRANCOIS P, ELTER 
President 

American Institute for Imported 

New York 

Help in shopping 

To the Editor: 

In your May issue Frank 1. Gold- 
ring says your March article [/'Who 
Says Shoppers Are Stupid?"] on 
the "truth-in-packaging" bill is bi- 
ased. He has so much trouble shop- 
ping, perhaps he should hire a 
school girl to help. 

He also says the article proves 
nothing, but he is wrong. Appar- 
ently, even though he has a master's 
degree, the article proves these 
school girls are a lot smarter than 
he. 

LIONEL E. SAMUELSON 
Hollywood Tailors 

Houston 

To the Editor: 

Your May issue carries a letter 
accusing you of bias and superfici- 
ality in the article on the "truth- 
in-packaging" bill, and further, in- 
dicates that the article didn't prove 
very much. 

Maybe the article did/ft prove 
much, but the letter certainly 
proves you don't have to be as smart 
as the average housewife to get a 
master's degree in business admin- 
istration, 

FREDRICK K. MCCARTHY 

Indianapolis 

Will to work 

To the Editor: 

Your treatment of the unemploy- 
ment problem deserves commend- 
ing. 

Being an employer, I find many 
of our semiskilled and unskilled 
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Just a reminder. . . 
you may need four men 
to help plan and 
protect your estate 



Make sure one of those men is 
your New York Life Agent 

A man who can help you protect what you 
plan to leave Is your New York Life Agent. 
How? Through an estate conservation 
plan, The trained New York Life Agent, 
with his knowledge and experience, can 
alert you to ways to prevent estate shrinkage 
...show you how to guarantee that ready 
cash will be available for taxes, final debts 
and settlement costs. 

Your lawyer will guide you through the 



over-all complexities of estate planning; 
but like your trust officer and your 
accountant, your New York Life Agent also 
offers specialized help. You owe it to 
yourself and your heirs to talk \o him 
about an estate conservation plan. Call 
him soon, or write: New York Life Insurance 
Company, Dept. NB 22, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y, 10010. (In Canada: 
443 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario). 

Life Insurance • Group Insurance * Annuities 
Health Insurance ■ Pension Plans 




When you choose attractive Anchor Fence to protect your plant and grounds, 
you keep unauthorized personnel or trespassers out, provide protection for your 
buildings and supplies, and help control the flow of traffic. In galvanized steel or 
all-aluminum, Anchor chain link (with exclusive square corner, gat* and end 
posts) is available with or without barbed wire. 




IRSSSSSS 



Anchor- weave aluminum strips add 
style and privacy to chain link fences. 
Available in a variety of colors. 



Anchor all-aluminum Privacy Fence, 
in several designs, provides both pro- 
tection and beauty. Its style marks 
you as a good neighbor by hiding un- 
sightly (but necessary) stock piles, 
equipment or machinery. 



Only Anchor" Fence provides 
plant protection in so many styles 




Plants in Baltimore, Houston. 
Las Jin £e Its. Sold direct from 
factory branches in principal 
cities. 



Calf your Anchor man or mail coupon 
for catalog. 

_ — , 

ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, Inc. 
6803 Eastern Ave. 
Baltimore, Md. 21224 
Please send your Anchor Fence 
catalog. 



Name. 



Firm 



Street. 



City 



.State.. .Zip. 



job openings, though offering per- 
manent employment, remain un- 
filled. I had felt for a long time 
that this was largely due to the 
"compensation miracle." Your story 
verified this belief. 

I hope this article will receive 
wide acceptance throughout govern- 
ment and industry and that fact 
will prevail over politics, 

FRED F. WEISS 
Rego Park, N,Y. 

Tu the Editor: 

"What's Happened to the Will to 
Work M [May] was an interesting 
article. 

Actually, nothing has changed. 
When a person's desires concerning 
economic position can be met equal- 
ly well by working or not working, 
the majority has always chosen not 
to work. 

Why does this surprise so many 
people? 

ALBERT E. HARRISON 
fJJIijay Tolf?phone Co. 
Ellijay, Ga. 

To the Editor: 

There is a need for more infor- 
mation of this type to be printed 
and brought to the attention of 
more people. 

FRED WESSENDORF 
Superintendent 

ShnfTteld-Chapin Community School 
Sheffield, Iowa 

To the Editor: 

More Americans should have ac- 
cess to this article and perhaps 
become incensed at the abuses ex- 
isting in unemployment compensa- 
tion and in welfare-relief payments. 

R. D, CLARK 
Riverside. Conn. 

To the Editor: 

The article has beeii needed for i 
long, long time. 

The thoughts may have been ex- 
pressed before. If so, they continue 
to need expression. 

WILLIAM J, SPEER 
President 

Modern Metal Industrial 
Verona, N,J. 

To the Editor: 

In that stupendously and grossly 
unjust article you cite only one 
side of the coin. Unemployment is 
a most frightful feature of the 
economic picture for millions of 
people who want to earn but are 
never invited to earn, and as they 
grow older, the situation grows 
more hopeless. 

The writer is a university gradu- 
( continued on page 90) 
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Would if speed up your business to have your San Francisco, 




Chicago & New York operations (or 100 cities) in the same building? 




O- K. Where's your building? 



It's done with NCR's new 321 Data Communications Con- there- it can initiate a chain reaction to update all related 

troller. With it, you can record data on NCR business records. All in a matter of seconds. To make remote branch 

machines—and at the same time send it electronically to operations as handy as the next office, call your local NCR 

your home office computer. Data from 100 sources can man about the remarkable new 32 L Or write to NCR 

flow simultaneously into an NCR 315 computer. Once Dayton, Ohio 45409. 




Ta k e a 
refresher course 

at the 
Yale Motor Inn 




where the management 
think it's as 
important to supply 
their guests with 
big^rich, luxurious towel 
as it is to 
give them a heliport. 

After all, 
they say* how many 
people use the heliport 
versus how many bathe. 
The towels* 
needless to say* 
are status towels by 

M ARTE X "and FAIRFAX® 

twin names in quality towels 



Fairfax, Wellington Scars Company, 
1 1 1 West 40 Street, New York, N, Y. 10018 



The Yale Motor fnn is supplied hy the 
American Lmen Supply Co., Inc., New Haven. 



/ Executive 
/ Trends 

• Who's getting the promotions 
How to write persuasive letters 

• Care of cry baby employees 



Do your chances for getting ahead 
diminish after you pass 50? 

A study of promotion and job 
tenure patterns in 18 major com- 
panies gives new evidence that the 
answer is "yes M ~particularly for 
highly paid managers. 

McKinsey & Company, Inc. made 
the study over a seven-year period. 
Men whose careers were closely 
observed were in the highest paid 
one half of one per cent in their 
firms. 

Why the slowdown in promotions 
after age 50? 

The consulting firm says it's ex- 
plained not merely by the narrow- 
ing pyramid at the top. "It prob- 
ably also reflects top management's 
preference for men in their 40's 
when promotions are made to more 
important jobs/' says Arch Patton, 
the McKinsey director who con- 
ducted the study. 

Other conclusions: 

Almost a third of the executives 
were not promoted at all. Nearly 
two thirds got one promotion or less. 
One third were promoted either two 
or three times, while just under five 
per cent were advanced four or five 
times. 

There was a substantial number 
of lateral, non promotional moves 
among the men studied, according 
to Mr. Patton. 

Demotions averaged less than two 
per cent of the total moves. But 
this was larger than researchers 
expected. 

A surprisingly high proportion of 
the promoted executives had been 
in their previous jobs 18 months or 
less. About 42 per cent of all the 
managers had a boss-subordinate 



relationship of less than 15 months; 
for two thirds, the relationship was 
only nine months. 

"With a boss-subordinate rela- 
tionship lasting less than 16 months, 
how effectively can individual per- 
formance be appraised?" Mr. Pat- 
ton asks. 

His summation: "The relatively 
short boss-subordinate relationship 
casts some doubt on the practice of 
using lateral moves for 'training 
purposes/ This is particularly true 
among companies with executive in- 
centive plans, which necessarily re- 
quire sound once-a-year judgments 
of individual performance to pay 
equitable bonuses/' 



Specialists who make their living 
by writing persuasive letters say 
any businessman can get more re- 
sults from his correspondence by 
following a few simple rules: 

1. Forget the preliminaries and get 
to the subject of your letter right 
away. 

2. Use short, simple words and 
avoid trade lingo, ("If you know 
Greek, do not display it but save it 
for when you are talking to 
Greeks.") 

3. Keep your reader in mind, and 
his question: "What's in it for me?" 

4. When writing, be yourself. 

These are the essential recom- 
mendations of several successful 
sales letter writers consulted by 
Nation's Business. 

One authority, Paul J. Bringe of 
Hartford, Wis., emphasizes brevity: 
"The business letter reader does not 
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Avis almost 
went broke giving 
away buttons. 



We try 
harder. 

Good old button. 



We try\ 
harderJ 



Cheap new button. 



c million so far. 
At 2'/2<t apiece, that amounts to 
$125,000. And that's a lot of money 
when you're only No. 2. 

So our man in charge of buttons 
came up with a cheaper version. We're sure it'll work as 
well for everyone. (Like the Bishop in Africa w ho got 300 
to inspire good works in his district.) 

If all it took were buttons, though, the world would be 
on its way to being a better place. 
But it takes more. 
We don't just hang a button on a girl and expect mira- 
cles. Avis has a will to win and it rubs off. On her. And on 
the men who whisk the last cigar band out of the Plymouth. 

Avis buttons are yours for the asking. But the button 
only works as hard as the people who wear it. 



• AVU BINT A C*« fTftTf IfeC. 




is enough 
to pay 

for fence 



Don't pay again for early replacement, Don*t pay again for 
frequent painting. The coating on new USS CYCLONE Steel Fence 
—Aluminum-Coated lasts 3 to 5 times longer than the 
coating on galvanized chain link fence. And you get 
this longer life without the problem of painting. 

This remarkable new fence combines the strength of steel with the 
corrosion resistance of aluminum* It far outlasts 
galvanized fence, and it has 50% greater strength, gage for 
gage, than all-aluminum fence. 

Pay just a little more for fence and buy it for keeps. 
No other chain link fence will cost you less per year than USS 
CYCLONE Brand Steel Fence — Aluminum-Coated, Contact the 
USS CYCLONE Fence representative or the U. S, Steel Sales Office 
in your area. Or write to United States Steel, Room 8309, 
52S William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa, 15230. 
USS and CYCLONE are registered trademarks, 

(U$S) c y c,one Fence 




This mark 

tells you a prnduct 

is m;ide of steel 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



have any more time than the busi- 
ness letter writer." 

Orville E. Reed, a Howell, Mich, 
writer of direct mail and mail order 
copy, urges businessmen to avoid 
such stodgy phrases as "Yours of 
the 14th received/* 

With few exceptions* the pros 
still prefer the standard "Dear Mr. 
Jones" salutation— if only because 
it has a warm, friendly flavor. 

P, S.: One letter-writing expert 
says "an amazing number of people 
will read a 'P.S/ before they read 
anything else in a letter." For that 
reason, he explains, the postscript 
can be an extremely useful place to 
add some item for extra emphasis 
or to summarize— with a different 
twist— the main point of your letter 
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Projection: The need for managers 
in business and government is likely 
to increase at a rapid pace between 
now and 1975. That's indicated by 
a federal evaluation of the occupa- 
tional outlook. 

Government's experts see the 
manager-proprietor group increasing 
by slightly more than one fourth, 
faster than its rate of growth in the 
past decade and a half. Washing- 
ton now counts some 7.5 million 
Americans in category of managers, 
officials and proprietors. 

Note: While large chains may 
displace some opportunities for pro- 
prietors in decade ahead, experts 
anticipate growing demand for men 
to run small franchised businesses 
in food, cleaning, other fields. 



Worried about rising costs and re- 
lations with unions? If so, you're in 
good company. Nation's Busi- 
ness poll shows these are major 
worries of top managers. 



If your business is typical it has at 
least one individual who might be 
described as a "cry baby." 

He's the perennial com plainer. 
He might whine about company 
policy, a particular program, the 
failure of top management to listen 
to his ideas. 

Psychologist Mortimer R. Fein- 
berg, who has looked deeply into 
personality traits of businessmen, 
believes it is wise to listen to the 
cry babies, even if they grate on 
your nerves. 

His reasoning: "While a com- 
plainer may present us with a dis~ 
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Part of that new Mercury look 
is Cook's Aluminum Enamel 





Stop talking about the 1965 Mercury. Go 
buy one. Park it in the driveway. And 
watch your neighbors turn green. 

If they ask, tell them that the smart 
metallic finish is an acrylic enamel made 
by Cook Paint & Varnish Company with 
Alcoa* Aluminum Pigments. 

Casually, let it drop that showroom 
appearance will last indefinitely, with 
only a sponging now and then. 

Ford Motor Company uses Cook s 
Aluminum Enamel for its beauty, dura 



billty and unfailing conformance to 
Mercury's high quality specifications, 

It's a remarkably hard finish . . . and 
the fine aluminum particles lend three- 
dimensional luster. [You can get it on the 
Continental, tooj 

A/coa does nof make paint, but we've 
been supplying pigments to the paint in- 
dustry for almost 40 years. The coupon 
will bring you more about aluminum 
finishes and roof coatings. 

Akoo BrfnQi You Ani«rlco"» Flntit N*v»t Show . * . 
THE HUNT LEY-BP INK LEY eE*Oe>T. cn NBC-TV 



ALCOA 



Aluminum Company of America 

fiPA'G Akoo Building Pmsburgh, Pa, 15219 

Please send your free booklets? 

f~| Aluminum Point Manuaf 

□ Polychiome Mc/aHic Ftniihet 



Nrjme 



Company . 
Address _ 

City 

Slate 



Code , 



insures tomorrow's cities 



Like Century City. Alcoa's masterful 
rebuttal to urban sprawl, 
A city-within-a-city rising on the old 
back lot of 20th Century-Fox Studios* 

Or Society Hill Towers in Philadelphia. 
And the other imaginative 
"cities of tomorrow" being developed 
now by Alcoa from New York 

to San Francisco. 

And when the imaginative people 

at Aluminum Company of America need 

coordinated insurance counseling. 



they come to the imaginative people 
who invented "packaged" insurance. 
Insurance Company of North America. 

The result: a business insurance program 
with the broad coverage Alcoa needs. 
Including comprehensive liability, 
workmen's compensation and group travel 
insurance. And -because it is an 
INA-coordinated plan— it lowers Alcoa's 
premiums, reduces overlap. 

We'd like to start building a business 
program for you. Size doesn't matter. 



We offer packaged protection to compani* 
large and small. 

We've been writing insurance for a 
long time. Since 1792. 
So be sure, insure with IN A, 

Your INA man has the details on our 
imaginative business programs* 
On your personal coverage, too— 
your home, your car, your boat or life. 
Call him. He's listed in the Yellow Pages 

Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters; Philadelphia 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



torted picture . . . he does set up 
some warning signals. By his com- 
plaining he may present areas i of 
the business) that need attention/* 



A new and disturbing trend is show- 
ing up in the long-standing problem 
of employee thefts. 

A New York investigative firm, 
Management Safeguards, Inc., says 
there has been an alarming increase 
in the number of young people 
guilty of thefts ranging up to $150,- 
000. Many are youths under 20. 

The blame? The investigators 
contend that management must bear 
partial responsibility, since in many 
erases young employees find them- 
selves in atmospheres where "con- 
trols are loose, morale poor, su- 
pervisors indifferent." 



Executive intelligence: Salesmen, 
please note: Marketing/sales expert 
Charles L. Lapp says always treat 
receptionists with respect "fat or 
skinny, they wield a lot of weight 
when it comes to getting you in to 
see your prospect." . , . Computers 
are booming in Europe, according 
to latest look-see by the Diebold 
consulting group; Germany leads 
Europe in number of computers in- 
stalled and on order. . . . Does cen- 
tralized management of U. S. sub- 
sidiaries hurt our image abroad? 
Swedish economist Sune Carlson 
says it does; on brighter note, 
Carlson forecasts expanding oppor- 
tunities for U« S. firms doing busi- 
ness in Scandinavia. , . . New study 
shows it costs twice as much to 
make a sale in the drug and phar- 
maceutical field than in other in- 
dustries. . . . Analysis of 8,251 cases 
of shoplifting in supermarts shows 
highest incidence of thefts occurs 
between 3 p.m. and fi; shoplifters 
came from all walks of life. , . . New 
report on "Managerial Compensa- 
tion" is available from Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ($3 per copy). 
- , . In more than half of job-va- 
cancy cases studied by National In- 
dustrial Conference Hoard employ- 
ers were willing to accept people 
with no related work experience; 
in more than one third of the cases 
no high school diploma was re- 
quired. . . g President of a major 
union tells Nation's Businkss 
his biggest headache is getting his 
members to move to areas of coun- 
try where job openings are greatest. 



Mrs. Gordon W. Manin, 
Gordon Martin, Ltd., Florists, 
(address on request) 




While Mrs. Martin 
had her picture taken, 
the FH could fold 
two months' statements. 



William J. Martin who manages 
Gordon Martin Florists says* "We 
send out twenty to thirty statements 
a day, more after special occasions 
and holidays. Since mother runs the 
office, we got the Piiney-Bowes FH 
folding machine and a little postage 
meter to make the work easier for 
her The FH is also helpful when we 
make advertising mailings/' 

t his Pilncy-Bowes FH office fold- 
ing machine is small, portable, easy 
to use, can be run by anybody, soon 
pays for itself in any office. With 



manual feed, it costs less than a 
standard typewriter: slightly more 
with the faster automatic feed. And 
it can be leased. The FH double-folds 
80 letters a minute, folds multiple or 
stapled sheets as well. Simple to set, 
merely move two knobs to fold sizes 
wanted. And you can team the FH 
with the Pitney-Bowes 3300 Inserter 
for combined folding and stuffing. 

Call any of the 190 Pitney-Bowes 
offices for a demonstration of the 
FH in your office, no obligation. Or 
send coupon for more information. 



P it ney - B owe s 
Folding Machines 



Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
1310 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn, 06904 

Please send free booklet, *'It*s Hands 
Off in Folding and Inserting/" plus 
postal rate chart showing all classes 
of maiL 

N a me 



Address. 
Cily 



State_ 



Code . 
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Best way to cut Fleet costs... 




1965 Rambler Classic 4* Door Sedan 



Switch to Rambler 65 ! 



Your fleet savings start the moment you switch 
to Rambler '65- Low initial cost . . , gas-saving 
economy . . . low maintenance costs and high 
resale value all help you save on your fleet 




budget. Rambler has the size for your fleei in 
1965 with three distinctive series— Ambassador, 
Classic. American— three sizes . . . three wheel- 
bases . . . seven spectacular engines, V-8*s and 6 T s, 
including the all-new Torque Command 232— 
the Six that comes on like an Eight. Start cut- 
ting fleet costs now. See your Rambler dealer, 
or write American Motors Corporation, 14250 
Plymouth Road, Detroit, Michigan 48232, c/o 
Fleet Sales Department. Why not do it today? 



RAMBLER 

AMERICA'S BEST FLEET BUY 



1965 Rambler American 2-Door Sedan 



AMERICAN MOTORS - DEDICATED TO EXCELLENCE 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Washington's latest, 
most improbable gap 



BY PETER LISAGOR 



The dog days usually find congressional politico 
taking a holiday in normal times, if only because 1 
the hard, sweaty, contentious journey through com- 
mittee for most major legislation is well near the 
finish line. But it's been a different story this year 

Politics has been in the doldrums, if not on leave, 
almost from the day Lyndon B. Johnson took the 
oath as President in his own right last January and 
began to bombard the Congress with his Great Sn 
ciety blockbusters, some of which had been lying 
around for years for want of proper propulsion. 

A few of the fierce old gladiators of yore faded 
early and slumbered Lite. Some were obviously in- 
timidated by the overwhelming Democratic majorities 
in the House and Senate. Others doubtless felt the 
powerful drafts of persuasion from an unrelenting 
White House. The election results likely caused the 
fires of combat to be doused in Chairman Wilbur 
Mills of the House Ways and Means Committee, who 
single-handedly blocked the passes against "medi- 
care" for four years. But Chairman Harry F. Byrd of 
the Senate Finance Committee appears to have yield- 
ed in the weary resignation of a Lee at Appomattox 
to the siren call of his old friend in the WTiite 
House, 

They stacked the Rules Committee and the 
Foreign Operations Subcommittee against the likes 
of old Judge Howard Smith, of Virginia, and Otto E. 
Passman, the Louisiana Democrat who plagued three 
Presidents with his meat-axe approach to foreign aid 
requests, and left them without sufficient troops. 

But the decline of politics in the old grand style goes 
deeper than the decline of a few high moguls of the 
crucial committees. New young warriors with a taste 
for the opposition's blood have been conspicuously 
scarce, and the issues that used to excite and inform 
the public have been rare and all but nonexistent. 

The Republican opposition has patently failed to 
develop a coherent voice of dissent on the Presidents 
domestic proposals, and the search for new ground on 



which to fight the battle of federal bigness, profligacy, 
centralized control— the old foes— has been futile to 
date. G.O.P. alternatives have been late and lame, 
and there has been no certain trumpet or clear call to 
rally the scant troops to action. 

In fact, the Senate Minority Leader, Everett Mo- 
Kinley Dirksen, of Illinois, has acquired a reputa- 
tion as something of an amiable collaborator with 
the Administration. Not long ago, for example, Sen, 



Mr. Lisagor is the White House correspondent for the 
Chicago Daily News. 



There's so little partisan blood-letting these days, 
you'd think that friendship was thicker than politics. 

Dirksen appeared before a group of Republican 
women at a reception honoring him. He went before 
the microphones and, with the pleasing flourishes of 
the actor he once hoped to be, told how he was get* 
ting in shape to smite the Johnson proposals hip and 
thigh. He simulated a left jab and a right cross, in 
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When should 
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your Xero^ 




600.0W 




1,000.000 copies? 

You don't have to worry about il. 

One Xerox 914 copier, installed in 1960. has 
already made more than two million perfect copies. 
And it's still froiitrr si roup. 

There's a reason. 

We sell copies— not machines. We want all of 

our copiers, new and old. to keep copying. 

That's w hy we take care of all Xerox copiers 

w ithout additional charge to you. 

That's why, when we improve our new copiers t 

we gq around and make the same improvement in 

all our copters regardless of age- 
In short, a 1 960 Xerox 91.4 is making copies that 

look as sharp as copies made on a 1965 Xerox 914. 

The best copies. The best copiers. The best service. 

In copying, like everything else, you get what you pay for, 




XEROX 



l [«4I7I HOtl.iTiH VP* I 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



the fashion of a prizefighter, and had the ladies en- 
thral Jed, Then he looked at his watch, and una bash- 
edly announced, "Oh, dear, you must excuse me. I'm 
late for dinner at the White House/' The remark 
spoke volumes about the opposition here today. 

A few weeks later. Former President Eisenhower 
described Mr. Johnson's conduct of foreign affairs 
as "impulsive," a word of some restraint for poli- 
ticians, then repaired to the White House for dinner 
as LBJ's guest. 

In the foreign field, the G.O.P. leadership has en- 
dorsed the policy of firmness as doctrine dating back 
to John Foster Dulles, ignoring any misadventures or 
maladroitness in operations. The only outcries come 
from a handful of Democrats, oddly enough, and they 
appear to be isolated, truly welcome only on the cam- 
puses. Although several key Democratic figures are 
known to harbor doubts and misgivings and fears 
about the Administration's policy in Asia and in this 
hemisphere, they have been silenced by party loyalty 
and a certain healthy regard for Lyndon Johnson's 
ability to turn a constructive critic into a patriot 
whose role in life is not to reason why. 

Consequently, the President has what might be 
called a floating majority for his programs, the Demo- 
crats holding fast on the domestic side and the Re- 
publicans moving in to take up any slack on the 
foreign end. This is what Dr. Johnson ordered when 
he went reaching for a consensus, or broad agreement. 
In the way of the consensus-seeker, he has probed 
the woods for possible ambushes before starting out. 

The issues that work up a fine froth of controversy 
have been blunted. For a brief hour, it looked like the 
antipoverty program might produce an old-fashioned 
[>oIiticaI rhubarb. Any time the big cities unearth a 
fresh source of patronage, the scramble for the jobs 
usually jars enough noses out of joint to form a dis- 
gruntled nucleus, and therein lies dispute. But the 
prospective adversaries made their peace and retired 
from the arena. 



The vacuum of debate and contention in Congress 
has been filled by the press to an extent that many 
of the Administrations bigwigs, from the President 
down, spend a good portion of their time challenging 
and refuting certain prestigious journals that circulate 
in these parts. These newspapers and magazines used 
to stay busy commenting upon the demurrers and 
indictments of Senator Whoozit or Congressman 
Whatsit, acting as judicious arbiters of the dispute. 
Now, however, the editorials have become partici- 
pants in the drama and in one or two cases have 
established an independent policy of their own with 
all the diligence and propaganda skill of the govern- 
ment itself. 

Jn sifting the reasons for this void of politics, vet- 
eran observers of the capital scene list the high level 
of prosperity as a factor of prime importance. People 
yelp when pinched, but do little mane than brood 
tjuietly when the larder's well stocked. They are 



turned inward with their private griefs, if any, and 
their spare time is far more likely to be spent watch- 
ing television, manicuring the mortgaged spread, or 
tinkering with the second car than petitioning their 
congressman. 

They have worried, of course, about war. Yet, not 
even Viet- Nam has grown so big as to make up the 
kind of casualty lists that affect enough friends, ac- 
quaintances, relatives, or someone in the next block 
to produce a burning political issue, at least not yet. 
The pacifists in the country have not organized them- 
selves into an effective bloc, and the old isolationism 
has shown no signs of revival. It is interesting to note 
that many of the more vocal supporters of the Admin- 
ist rat ion's restrained militance corne from the Middle 
West, once the citadel of the isolationists. 

This absence of controversy that shakes a nation 
has been detected among America's allies as well. 
Except for irritations caused by the postponement of 
the visits of the Pakistani and Indian heads of gov- 
ernment to Washington, the political dialogues across 
the water have been muted. 

• • # 

French President Charles de Gaulle naturally must 
Lie excluded from this analysis of politics in abeyance, 
but the response to his ceaseless critique of U. S. pol- 
icy in Europe, Asia, Latin America has been largely 
one of silence from President Johnson and other offi- 
cials. If de Gaulle could muster an ally or two to 
join his soliloquizing, a lively scrap might be pro- 
moted. The prospect, however, is not bright. 

Any worries about a British Labor government 
squaring off against Washington appear to have been 
ill-founded. Not even a highly articulate left wing in 
the Labor Party could force Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson to peck away at President Johnson's commit- 
ment in Southeast Asia and involvement in the Carib- 
bean. The British are deeply en^a^cd in Malaysia 
themselves, but even so Wilson probably wouldn't try 
to blow the whistle on LB J to appease those on his 
left in London. He revels in Washington's goodwill, 
and if he has to go to the country in an election soon, 
it will not be a drag on him; on the contrary, recent 
history has shown it to be an asset 

The Germans face an election, and the stream of 
candidates to Washington amply illustrates that, while 
they may quarrel among themselves. Social Democrat 
Willy Brandt and Christian Democrat Ludwig Kr- 
hard. the present chancellor, want only blessings from 
the U. S. They may squabble about nuclear policy 
and U. 8. actions elsewhere in the world at another 
time, not now. The same may be said about Italy, 
I he Net herlands, Pelgium. and even Greece and Tin 
key, whose relations are poised on the razor's edge. 

In sum, Lyndon B, Johnson has somehow suc- 
ceeded in putting politics on the shelf here and 
•abroad. The course of Presidential concerns runs 
-moot lily, and the opposition dossiers may be filling 
with material for an election year. Human nature 
hasn't changed, and politicians thrive best in a cussed 
environment. But for the moment, there seems to be 
a desperate political shortage of issues and men who 
can invigorate a political climate that has become 
humid and enervating. 





Bob Goldthwait 

used to think 

his bank was too small 

for an IBM 6400 system. 



Bob Goldthwait is now getting 
his statements out 15 days before 
the clue date. 

His IBM 6400 system prepares 
this statement which spells out 
for each mortgage loan customer 
exactly what he's paying and 
What for (principal, interest and 
escrow). 

This cuts down inquiries and 
Complaints. 

His 6400 magnetic ledger card 
machine is also helping him cut 



down delinquencies and late 
payments. And it is handling al- 
most all the bookkeeping opera- 
tions of the bank. 

Bob Goldthwait is President of 
the Fitchburg Savings Bank, a 
mutual savings bank in Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. 

IBM systems for the small busi- 
nessman start at $175 a month. 

Find out what IBM system is 
the right size for your business. 
Just clip and mail the coupon. 



IBM Data Processing Dimion. 11? East Post Road 
Dept. 805 105, White Plains, New York 10601 
Send me information on the IBM 6400, 



Hame_ 



Title- 
Firm. 



Address 



City- 



State- 



IBM 



Quick: Who's the nation's largest leasing system? 






FALS-the leasing experts who know cars from top 
to bottom... because cars are their business. 




AUTHORIZED LEASING SYSTEM 

As car people, we think leasing know-how is important. But 
we think car know-how is more important. Maybe that's 
because all FALS members are Ford Dealers . . . know cars 
inside and out . , ; service, repairs, re-sale. Maybe because 
we think car know-how means more to our customers. 

It should. Car knowledge makes us "pros" at buying and 
selling vehicles. At getting the best trade-ins on your pres- 
ent vehicles. Cutting leasing costs to the bone. Helping 
customers pre-figure costs. Providing coasMo-coast deliv- 
ery and servicing of cars and trucks. 

Are these things important? Our customers think so. 
They've made us No. 1 in c ar and U uck leasing. . • 



LOOK FOR YOUR NEAREST FALS DEALER IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 
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TRENDS: THE STATE OF THE NATION 



Nobody can pay bills 
with bottle caps 



BY FELIX MORLEY 



With the close of the fiscal year on June 30, the 
federal government recorded its fifth straight year ot 
deficit financing. 

Much is made of the fact that we went in the hole 
less deeply than was anticipated when the budget for 
fiscal *6o was drafted. But this pleasant circumstance 
is overshadowed by the general acceptance of ever 
mounting debt as something normal and officially 
unperturbing even during a stretch of unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Of the 20 years since the close of World War II 
only six have seen us in the black and that mostly by 
relatively small amounts. Another heavy deficit is 
anticipated for the fiscal year now opening. It will 
further inflate a national debt which is already over 
$316 billion. So Congress has been instructed by the 
Treasury to raise again the highly elastic "debt ceil- 
ing/' This is now only a reminder that the American 
people once really held the power of the purse. 



No private business with a similar financial record 
could expect to survive, let alone pay dividends to 
its stockholders. But Washington poses as an excep- 
tion to the rule of covering expenditures with re- 
ceipts- For all its monstrous debt, which will take 
$11,5 billion in interest alone during fiscal '66, wholly 
unearned dividends, in the form of countless subsi- 
dies, are constantly increased. 

To the uninformed it must seem as though Uncle 
Sam had rediscovered the secret of fabulous K ni* 
Midas, to whom the gods temporarily gave the gift of 
turning everything he touched to gold. Yet there is 
actually no mystery about the ability of modern 
governments, whether of Soviet Russia , the United 
States, or hybrid socialisms in between, to spend con- 
tinuously more than they take in. 

It is not done with mirrors but by a device essen- 
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Dr. M or ley i.s a Pulitzer Prize-winning former news- 
paper editor and college president. 



tially similar to the trick of the emperors in the time 
of Rome's decadence, when they clipped the coinage 
in order to provide the popular circuses which the 
Senate refused to sanction. The managed currencies 
which are the space-age form of coin-clipping have 
all been more or less legalized. The result, however, 
in the form of consequent depreciation in the value of 
money, is much the same. 



One might even surmise that the managed currency 
racket, for a racket it essentially is, traces back to the 
Midas myth. At. a time when gold was the universal 
measure of value some imaginative Greek dreamed up 
a ruler who could create purchasing power at will. 
Now we achieve the same end by putting the fable in 
reverse. Rulers dispense with gold by telling their 
subjects that pieces of paper, nicely engraved and 
printed, are all that we need for money. 

Thus the $10 Federal Reserve Note states on its 
face that the U.S.A. "will pay to the bearer on de- 
mand ten dollars." Try to secure this redemption 
and probably you will receive a duplicate note, per- 
haps a little cleaner but otherwise identical. Con- 
ceivably two $a bills might be substituted. 

Alongside this hocus-pocus the fable of King Midas 
seems quite contemporary, not less so for the snapper 
with which it ends. Because his food turned to in- 
edible metal as it reached his lips, the monarch 
starved. In other words, there is no way in which 
real value can be created by governmental fiat. The 
moral is one on which the Keynesian economists 
might profitably brood. 

Since the United States turned to irredeemable 
currency, in 19:33, the paper dollar has lost so much 
of its value that an annual incxime of $12,000 is now 
needed to equal the purchasing power of one of 
$4,000 then. This is coin-clipping as extreme as any- 
thing practiced in ancient times. Nevertheless, tho^e 
who have been able to up their incomes in proportion 
have not been injured. Some less appreciated results 
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of managed currencies are more universally damaging. 
A loss affecting every citizen is that "power of the 
purse'* which our forefathers strove so valiantly to 
achieve. Subordination of the monarch to elected 
representatives of the people, in determining the 
amount and direction of governmental expenditure, 
was one of the great landmarks on the road to free- 
dom. It is embodied in our Constitution by the pro- 
vision that: "No money shall be drawn from the 
Treasury, but in consequence of appropriations made 
by law." 

While technically observed, this prohibition actual- 
ly became a dead letter when the dollar ceased to 
be redeemable. That now discarded safeguard pro- 
vided an almost automatic check on governmental 
extravagance. The mere possibility of redemption 
meant that money would not be created, whether by 
printing press or in the more refined form of mone- 
tized debt, beyond the limitation of the gold reserve 
and the anticipated demands for redemption. 

The clever but fundamentally immoral device of 
irredeemable currency has changed all this. It has 
again placed the power of the purse in the hands of 
non-elected officials, just as it was when the May- 
flower sailed. There is certainly irony in the effort to 
guarantee votes for everybody, after the vote has 
become worthless as a control over any form of 
federal extravagance. 

* * • 

It cannot be said that any communist genius 
planned the substitution of irredeemable currency 
with the clear purpose of making centralized dictator- 
ship easy. During the lifetime of Karl Marx, indeed, 
all the more important nations adhered scrupulously 
to the ,L r old standard, the more so for the record of dis- 
aster that in the long run has always ruined coun- 
tries that failed to protect the value of their money. 

But Ixmin publicly welcomed the change when the 
staggering costs of the first World War undermined 
the gold standard in all of Europe, Russia included. 
And there was further communist approval in 1933 
when President Roosevelt "made the manipulation of 
the value of the currency an open and admitted in- 
strument of public policy." The quotation is attrib- 
uted to Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, in his 
famous "Diaries. 11 

There are, of course, many effective criticisms that 
can be made of the old gold standard, though it is 
noteworthy that most of them have been thought up 
since redeemable currencies were abandoned. Unde- 
niably, however, the age of modern dictatorships 
began when this great change was made. 

This is no mere coincidence, even though the con- 
nection is concealed by the well advertised social 
purposes to which the usurped power of the purse 
is put. From Moscow to Washington, traveling either 
east or west, it is argued in almost every capital that 
the great virtue of unlimited government is its al- 



leged ability to improve the lot of the people. Un- 
doubtedly this official claim is often sincerely made. 
But it is disconcerting to see both "slave" and "free" 
worlds in such complete agreement on the impor- 
tance of irredeemable managed currencies for the cre- 
ation of great societies. 

Indeed there is now only one outstanding chief of 
state who argues without equivocation that civiliza- 
tion would be in better shape if the great trading 
nations would restore the time-tested gold standard, 
which perhaps should be done in concert if it is done 
at all. President de Gaulle of France is often accused 
of having dictatorial leanings. But the charge is 
blunted by his demonstrated willingness to subject 
the spending of his government, to wholly non-politi- 
cal controls That is the practice of democracy, as 
contrasted with mere lip service. 

* • o 

The manipulated currency systems of the principal 
trading nations have now been coordinated and fairly 
welt stabilized by a whole network of intricate inter- 
governmental arrangements, One serious difficulty, 
however, remains essentially unsolved and, for our 
own country, is perceptibly moving towards crisis 
proportions. 

It is not difficult for a powerful government to de- 
clare anything legal tender in the territory which it 
controls. Instead of irredeemable paper it could de- 
cree the use of bottle caps, as was suggested in a 
science fiction story not long since. All that is needed 
is complete governmental control of what passes for 
money. 

The hitch comes when traders under another sov- 
ereignty are asked to accept dubious payment for the 
goods they sell abroad. Compensation in interna- 
tional transactions must be acceptable to the seller, 
or he will simply decline to sell. The bottlecap cur- 
rency worked, in a very readable story, only because 4 
it was used in a community having no contact with 
the outside world 



In the last analysis gold remains, as it has always 
been, the one enduringly acceptable form of settle- 
ment for international balances. Appreciation of this 
forced the United States to continue to redeem paper- 
dollars in gold when demanded by foreign central 
banks, even though identical dollars became irre- 
deemable when held by American citizens at home. 

With our continuous deficit financing now seemingly 
settled policy, foreign doubts as to the future worth 
of the dollar have naturally increased. They are 
reflected in the persistent drain on what has now 
become a very emaciated gold reserve. It is a highly 
unwelcome situation, which half measures may not 
suffice to meet. And those who regret the passing 
of the old gold standard are entitled to draw the 
obvious moral: 

Gold stiJl stands up, when faith in irredeemable 
paper currency grows as thin as the paper on which 
government can so easily stamp arbitrary values for 
domestic purposes. 
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Part of your business 
responsibility was born in 1911... 
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...but it never made the headlines 

That was the year the first Group Life Insurance policy was 
issued, providing a year's pay to an employee's beneficiary. 
In 1911, this was big news to the working man. 

If you have anything to do with the purchase of group insurance 
for your business, insist on a company that is licensed in 
every state (New England Life is licensed to do business in all 
fifty states, Puerto Rico, and Canada). Insist on a company 
that can understand and solve your particular problems 
(New England Life is not content with pre-fabricated plans). Insist 
on a company noted for liberality in interpreting its 
contractual provisions, a company that can handle all of your 
insurance needs, big and small, a company that writes all forms 
of group coverage generally available. Insist on New England Life 
(the company that founded mutual life insurance in America). 



New England Life 



NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY; ALL FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL AND CROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS, CROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 




See who's who 
on your birthday 



Could be a president, a glamorous 
movie star, a sports immortal, any 
of a number of the famous who share 
the same birthday with you. You'll 
be surprised at some of the names 
...and even more at how quickly 
this information is retrieved on a 



Recordak Microfilm Reader. Just 
press two buttons... in seconds, you'll 
see a list of famous personalities born 
on your birthday flashed on the 
screen before you. This is but one of 
the astonishing advances made in 
record retrieval— by microfilm. At 



our exhibit, you see how Recordak 
has brought automated information 
retrieval to a point where any micro- 
filmed record — even out of millions 
— can be viewed in seconds. 

Recordak Corporation. Dept C-7, 
770 Bway, New York, N,Y. 100m 
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A penetrating forecast of developments 
on the labor front as seen by experts 
in the unions, business and government 



Union labor is moving into a 
new era loaded with meaning for 
your business, for government, for 
workers and for the public as well 
as the unions. 

You will see labor's energy and 
Power directed even more markedly 
from economic to political activity. 
Organized labor will, in truth, Lake 
a big step toward establishing a la- 
bor government. 

It has now been a decade since 
the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations merged to end 20 years of a 
divided national labor movement. 
In that time union leaders have 
come to realize that unions are los- 
ing whatever appeal they have to 
workers as an economic force, and 
that unions will fade into insignifi- 



cance unless they develop a greater 
political base. 

Hence, the unionists goal in the 
next decade is to dominate govern- 
ment at all levels, in all areas of 
responsibility, and to use govern- 
ment as a prime source of power to 
win economic and other aims. 

This is the unmistakable conclu- 
sion reached by editors of N at I o n's 
Business after interviewing scores 
of top union leaders, businessmen, 
government officials, labor relations 
attorneys, mediators and other ex- 
perls for the past three months. 

The outlook, for these years, 
then, is that: 

► Unions will attempt to assert 
more influence in and on the ad- 
ministration of government and on 
legislation of all kinds. 



► Consequently, there's greater risk 
that government will side with un- 
ions even more than it has in all 
aspects of your business, particular- 
ly in your relations with employees. 

► The rise in union membership 
will not keep pace with the growing 
labor force and, thus, membership 
will continue to shrink in relation 
to the potential. 

► Even so, the muscle unions flex 
may increase far out of proportion 
to the number of members because 
of political considerations and the 
sbte of unions, which will expand 
through mergers in closely related 
industries. 

► Workers will be less inclined to 
strike and will assert more influ- 
ence on national union leaders, 
pressuring them to show more con- 
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Unions will rely more on government help. Leaders hear promises from House. Labor Committee 
Chairman Powell deft*. President Johnson greets unionists with Chief Labor Lobbyist Biemiller, 



cern over the wants of members at 
the local level. 

► New and younger unionists step- 
ping into leadership posts will shift 
their focus from the traditional 
wages, hours and working condi- 
tions to political, community and 
social problems. 

> Union demands on employers will 
reflect growing interest in job se- 
curity, health, insurance and pen- 
sion benefits, and less work for 
more pay* 

Side-stepping bargaining table 

Unions in the years ahead will 
rely more heavily on government to 
help them obtain objectives which 
employers may not be able or will- 
ing to give at the bargaining table. 
This underlies the unions 1 growing 
political activity. 

The AFL-CIO political machine 
matches and in some localities sur- 
passes the major political parties 
in effectiveness. Its lobbyists now 
claim substantial majorities in both 
branches of Congress and are in- 



creasing their hold on many state 
legislatures. 

The Eighty-ninth Congress, in 
fact, has 63 members, or 63 per 
cent, in the Senate and 298, or al- 
most 69 per cent, in the House who 
were elected with union support or 
have voted "right" more than half 
of the time on organized labor's 
check list of federal legislation. 

The union role in state legisla- 
tures will become more prominent 
as court -en forced reapportionment 
increases the representation of the 
big cities, where unions are strong- 
er, at the expense of rural areas. 

Besides electing more supporters 
to executive as well as legislative 
office, unions are influencing ap- 
pointments to administrative agen- 
cies and helping public officials 
recruit key staff members who 
sometimes play important roles in 
decision- ma king. 

The AFL-CIO 1 s chief lobbyist, 
Andrew J. Biemiller, former Demo- 
cratic member of Congress from 
Milwaukee, admits: "We fight for 
adequate representation on every 



government body that affects the 
rights and the well-being of labor." 

Having served with Lyndon B. 
Johnson on a House subcommittee 
years ago when the President was 
a young congressman from Texas, 
Mr. Biemiller has easy access to 
the President and is frequently con- 
sulted for advice on legislation and 
government appointments. 

His help and that of other labor 
leaders has been publicly acknowl- 
edged by the President and Law- 
rence F. O'Brien, White House leg- 
islative chief. 

Friends in court 

The importance of judges who 
favor unions is not being over- 
looked by their leaders. Associate 
Justice Arthur J. Goldberg of the 
United States Supreme Court, as 
CIO counsel, drafted the AFL-CIO 
merger agreement and IB largely 
credited with its consummation on 
Dec, 5, 1955. 

Judge George C. Edwards, Jr., 
who sits on the Sixth United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals in Cmcin- 
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nati, which enforces many decisions 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board involving employers in the 
highly industrial areas of the mid- 
west, formerly was welfare director 
of Walter Reuther's United Auto- 
mobile Workers. 

Former union members also sit 
on many lower courts. 

The extent of union influence at 
all levels and in all areas of govern- 
ment alarms many who are in a 
position to observe it at close hand, 
including some who helped put 
across earlier union goals. 

"We're heading for a labor gov- 
ernment/' warns Gerard D. Keilly, 
who served under President Roose- 
velt as a member of the National 
Liibor Relations Board and solicitor 
of the Department of Labor. 

The late Frances Perkins cred- 
ited Mr Reilly with playing an im- 
portant part in pushing the original 
wage-hour law through Congress in 
1938 while she was Secretary of 
Labor and he her solicitor. 

"With the present lineup in Con- 
gress/* the Washington attorney 
and labor law expert told Nation's 
Business, "almost any labor- 
backed legislation has a good chance 
of passing. 

"If Congress repeals Section 14 
fbi of the Taft-Hartley law which 
allows states to protect the right to 
work without joining a union, look 
out for more radical legislation to 
follow. 

"Decisions of the Labor Board 
are helping unions to organize and 
accelerat ing a trend toward co-man- 
agement of business. Unless there 
is public revulsion to what's hap- 
pening, the ability to manage an 
enterprise will be severely circum- 
scribed and unions will become 
equal partners, as they are in some 
European countries where unions 
by law have representatives on 
boards of directors of some com- 
panies." 

A Detroit executive whose com- 
pany operates internationally also 
alludes to the European parallel, 
He notes that our unions are bor- 
rowing many features of Euro|x»an 
unionism and that becoming more 
politically minded is one of them. 

A member of the United States 
Senate, one of the Democratic ma- 
jority, is convinced that we already 
have a labor government. 

"It's not labeled that, but we 
have it nevertheless and it's being 
developed covertly," says the sena- 
tor, who is from a heavily unionized 
state and asked not to be named, 

"Union leaders can dictate many 
appointments, and where they can't 
(continued on page 44) 
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POLLS FIND CONSENSUS: 

PEOPLE WANT 
RIGHT TO WORK 

Public support of the right to work without being forced 
to join a union remains high despite increasing union attack 

National opinion and developments in the 19 states which 
have laws against compulsory union membership are being 
watched closely for their possible effect on the fight raging in 
Congress over union demands for repeal of Section 14 (b) of 
the Taft-Hartley labor law. 

Repeal would in one swoop nullify the 10 state laws. 

A new survey by Opinion Research Corporation reveals 
that a record high of 70 per cent of the adult population who 
have an opinion support the principle expressed in M hr 

In six previous ORG studies conducted since 1944. when 
Florida and Arkansas enacted the first legal protections of 
the right to work without joining a union, public opposition 
to compulsory unionism ranged between 62 and 55 per cent 
before it jumped to 64 per cent in 1962, and then 67 per cent 
last year. 

The latest survey also showed that a majority, or 55 per 
cent, of union members who express an opinion favor keep- 
ing union membership voluntary by retaining 14<b). 

These national findings jibe with those made almost simul- 
taneously in Iowa by a leading metropolitan newspaper. The 
newspaper's poll showed that 73 per cent of the public and 55 
per cent of the union members favor retaining the state's 18- 
year-old right-to-work law. 

The Iowa Senate rejected, 31-27, a bill backed by Gov. 
Harold Hughes to repeal the state s right-to-work protec- 
tion. Adding to the significance of the defeat is the fact that 
the governor is a Democrat and the Senate is controlled by a 
34-25 Democratic majority. 

In President Johnson's home state of Texas, where Gov. 
John B. Connally opposes repeal of 14' b>, the legislature 
adopted a joint resolution backing the governor. The vote in 
the House was 100-33. The Texas right-to-work law had 
Lyndon B. Johnson's endorsement until he became a candi- 
date for vice president. 

In the latest ORG survey those interviewed were given an 
explanation of Section 14' b) and the effect of repeal, then 
asked whether or not they favored repeal. 

Every public group— whether classified by race, education 
or income level, section of the country, union membership or 
sex -opposed re pea I . 

When asked to identify reasons why they think union lead- 
ers want Congress to repeal 14* b), the public emphasized 
those related to union power. 

Topping the list was 27 per cent who feel that union leaders 
u are ambitious for more power." Next was 25 per cent who 
feel "it's easier to call a strike when everyone has to belong 
to a union." 



WHERE WAGE-FIXING 



1 



Hopkinsville. Ky. dropped plans to put needy 
youngsters to work on school grounds and in 
cafeterias under Administration's antipoverty 
program after the Labor Department insisted 
that they receive the federal minimum wage, 
above the going rate for regular employees. 
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KEEPS KIDS IDLE 




Here's why some communities won't 
hire unskilled youngsters in spite of 
urgings and cash from Washington 



What do you think a young- 
ster should get for mowing a lawn, 
washing a ear or sweeping out? 

Lots of kids are ready to do such 
things for reasonable pay, and lots 
of people are ready to hire them. 
This would at least help solve one 
of our nation's big problems. Every- 
one is concerned with the high num- 
ber of unemployed and unskilled 
youths. In fact, the federal govern- 
ment is so concerned that it's start- 
ing a program called the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. The idea is to 
give dropouts some experience in do- 
ing something useful and keep po- 
tential dropouts from leaving school. 

Uncle Sam provides federal tax 
money for schools, hospitals, librar- 
ies, local police departments and 
the like to use for paying such 
kids. You'd think this would make 
it easy for such employers to take 
part. And many are. 

But there is a catch that is caus- 
ing many communities to say, "No, 
thanks." Uncle Sam requires that 
the youths be paid $1.25 an hour, 
the federal minimum wage level. 

Since it is tax money from Wash- 
ington anyway, even this wouldn't 
be too hard to do. But when the 
youths get $1.25 an hour, other em- 
ployees in the same place naturally 
want at least that much and often 
more when they do more useful 
work. 

Originally the Youth Corps pro- 
gram called for salaries equal to 
prevailing wages for comparable 
work. But after union leaders put 
the pressure on, the $1.25 hourly 
minimum was set. 

That's when several communities 
which had made complete plans to 
participate backed off. 

The significance of their action 
-and the importance to business— 
goes far beyond the poverty pro* 
gram in light of the Administra- 



tion's proposal to extend coverage 
of the minimum wage law to 4.6 
million more workers. Many of 
these are in the lowest unskilled 
categories, the same sort of jobs 
for which Youth Corps dropouts 
and part-time workers might qualify. 

Look at some examples: Butler, 
Pa., for instance, was once sched- 
uled to get $33,000 for a program 
involving 130 youths. They were 
slated to work part-time while re- 
maining in school. 

Karl W. Yingling, assistant 
school superintendent and coordina- 
tor of the poverty program for 
Butler County, says Washington 
approved a plan whereby the stu- 
dents would begin working in the 
schools in unskilled jobs at 85 cents 
an hour, compared to the $1 paid 
cafeteria assistants and $1.10 paid 
janitors. 

It was felt that this would pre- 
vent students from dropping out 
for economic reasons, says Mr. 
Yingling, "unless they're some of 
these cowboys who have to have 
hot rods." 

Then came the minimum wage 
order and Butler County balked. 

"We will not pay them a dollar 
and a quarter an hour by a damn 
sight," Mr. Yingling told Nation's 
Business. "We'd upset the whole 
financial structure." 

Numbers game 

Then the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, which runs the war on 
poverty, urged the sc hool system to 
include hours spent in guidance 
counseling and related activities in 
computing pay rates, which would 
yield an hourly rate lower than $1.25, 

"We're not buying any of that 
flim-flam," says Mr. Yingling. 
"Why should we pay people for the 
time they spend in counseling? We 
don't buy their philosophy." 



Much the same happened to Hop 
kinsville, Ky., which had planned to 
put 193 youngsters to work at 75 
cents an hour as teacher aides, 
office help, janitors, grounds keep- 
ers and the like. The prevailing 
pay for such work is 65 cents an 
hour. 

Hopkinsville was in the process 
of developing its application when 
the $1.25 minimum order came 
down. "We just dropped the whole 
idea and haven't done anything 
more about it," say- Sdum] Supt. 
Gene Farley. 

The school system would have 
to raise wages for all its permanent 
help, he reports. It would like to 
but can't afford it. Last year, the 
system had only $500 left over. 

The minimum wage was cited as 
the reason why the school board in 
Knoxville, Tenn*, refused to partic- 
ipate in the program, according to 
the agency's chairman, Dr. John 
Burkhart. "They definitely think 
$1.25 an hour is too much." 

The board originally had ap- 
proved a program to put 600 drop- 
outs back in school while working 
part-time at 75 cents an hour. 

There appeared to be little com- 
munity support for the program, he 
adds, and public approval of the 
school board's rejection seemed to 
outweigh criticism. 

Some 100 miles away in Chat- 
tanooga about 1,400 youths are en- 
rolled in the corps. 

Experience there shows that many 
youngsters are performing work that 
is just not worth $1,25 an hour, 
although some are actually doing 
work worth more. 

Work for the city police depart- 
ment, for example, ranges from rela- 
tively menial jobs like cleaning the 
jail and washing down police cars 
also done by prisoners working ofT 
(continued on page 73} 
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HOW LB J 
PICKS 
HIS MEN 



WANTED: Brilliant executive with 
strong sense of public relations; 
willing to work long hours, many 
weekends for low pay; no guaran- 
tee of job security; thick-skinned 
for barbed criticism from congress- 
men; must handle large budget and 
get results despite bureaucratic set- 
ting. Apply Lyndon B. Johnson, 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 20501. 



Civil Service Chairman John W. Macy, Jr., 
left, heads up LBJ search for top executives 
like those shown at awards ceremony below. 




FUED WAND-BLACK STAR 



The advertisement is fictitious, 
but the demand is real. It's what 
President Johnsons executive re- 
cruiter is telling many American 
businessmen these days as he 
presses the search to fill top jobs in 
the Johnson Administration. 

The President's talent scout is 
crew-cut. amiable John W. Macy, 
Jr., who doubles as chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission and who 
is largely an embodiment of the 
traits wanted. An editor of Na- 
tion's Business interviewed Mr. 
Macy on a recent Saturday morn- 
ing in the chairman's spacious fifth- 
floor office at Civil Service head- 
quarters in Washington. 

In the interview beginning below 
Mr. Macy tells what President 
Johnson wants in a federal admin- 
istrator and how he finds men to fit 
—working, of course, within the 
realities of politics. 

Prior to his appointment as Civil 



Service Commission chairman in 
1961, Mr. Macy was a personnel 
and organization specialist with 
Civil Service, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Army Air 
Force. He was a Phi Beta Kappa 
at Wesley an University in Con- 
necticut, 

Mr. Macy, what has President John- 
son told you to look for in the execu- 
tives you try to recruit for federal 
appointments? 

He starts off wilh intelligence. 
He is convinced that we must have 
people with demonstrated intellec- 
tual capacity. He is very much in- 
terested in whether a person who is 
being considered is a Phi Beta 
Kappa or graduated summa cum 
laude, or where he was in his law 
school class, or how long it took 
him to get his Ph.D., or whether he 
was a Rhodes Scholar or a Wilson 
Scholar or a Marshall Scholar, 



In addition, we are looking for 
people who are relatively young, on 
the rise, who see a future ahead of 
them. The 35 to 50 bracket for the 
most part. 

That is the numerically squeezed 
bracket, isn't it? 

That's right. The population in 
that age bracket is not rising as 
rapidly as in some of the others. 
And, of course, that is where indus- 
try and education and all groups 
are looking also. We are not always 
able to adhere to that. 

We are looking for individuals 
who have a favorable, established 
reputation in the particular field 
concerned. In other words, if we 
are looking for a man in the fish 
and wildlife area, we want someone 
who has a reputation in conserva- 
tion -either .academically or in some 
form of public life. Or if we are 
| continued on page 78 J 
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When in Washington: Han 





Former Cabinet member offers 
some slightly irreverent views 
in his orientation for innocents 




THERE is an apocryphal anecdote current in Wash 
ington which has about it the ring of reality. In the 
story, Sargent Shriver is coaching new Peace Corps 
recruits: 

"You will have rocks thrown at you. You will be 
cursed, insulted, spat upon. Your motives will be 
questioned. You will be called names. But then, 
when you leave Washington . , 

Truly, it takes endurance to be an official in the 
government; a certain iinperviousness to insult, a lot 
of stamina and persistence, The government— that 
massive bureaucratic entity whose General Services 
Administration is where its heart ought to be— grants 
tacit recognition to this state of affairs by displaying 
a singular lack of confidence in its ability to hold onto 
its officials. 

For example, Cabinet officers cannot obtain call in 
cards with name and title at government expense 
But if the officer is willing to skip the name and settli 
for title alone i presumably so that his cards can he 
passed on to the next guy), the government happib 
picks up the tab. 

This is certainly a realistic approach. In Truman* 
eight years as President he had 34 Cabinet members 
At least three individuals held each post. 

One can readily see that life in Washington is ful 
of pitfalls for the unwary and the uninitiated. I havi 
long felt that there should be a sort of Orientatioi 
Course for Innocents, a seminar for newcomers to 
high office— schooling them In what to avoid in official 
life-io make their stay more pleasant and I he 
tenure more certain. 

Subjects covered would include such potential pe 
ils as use of limousines and official letterheads, policy 
on gifts, and problems of expense accounts. Such a 
school is particularly needed because rules are con- 
stantly being changed by whichever paragon is at the 
moment the acknowledged interpreter of ethical prin 
ciples. 

Can a Cabinet member accept an honorarium fo 
making a speech? Cood students will know that his 



: 



"The. top man must stoically take the heat [or 
mistakes of judgment committed by his staff " 



J. Edward Day, the author, was Postmaster General 
of the U. S. during the Kennedy Administration and 
the foremost wit and storyteller in the Cabinet. He is 
a former insurance executive and is now in private law 
practice in Washington. This article is adapted from 
a chapter in Mr. Day's book, "My Appointed Round: 
929 Days as Postmaster General" copyright © 1966 
by J< Edward Day, to be published this month by 
Halt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York. N. 
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up while you're talking 




torically there have been three correct answers to this 
question: yes, no, and maybe. In the Eisenhower 
Administration the answer was yes. In the* Kepnedv 
Administration, it was no, though I don't recall Presi- 
dent Kennedy ever talking to the Cabinet about con- 
flict of interest rules. T doubt if the problem was very 
real or meaningful to him. He gave 100 per cent of 
his presidential salary to charity. How could he be 
expected to concern himself with whether a federal 
official could or could not accept a $300 honorarium 
for making a commencement address? 

How about our distinguished solons? Do Ihe same 
rules apply to them? The first thing a federal an- 
pointee must realize is that such rules are not made 
for Congressmen, who play a role similar to that of 
the loving but authoritarian father who says, "Do as 
I say, not as I do." 

A Senator can and does charge as much m $1,500 
for a speech and $2,500 for a magazine article, but 
all an official of the execute ^ anch can s-» r e|y ae 
cept is a plaque, which probably makes him over- 
weight on his baggage. Should he aeeept am i hint: 
more, some Congressman will he s ~c to rant and 
rave about it, perhaps even writing about it and other 
ethical matters, if the pay is good enough. 

Like Caesars wile, the man appointed to high fed- 
eral position is expected to be above reproach. "Re- 
member Sherman Adams!" might well be the r%otto 
of every official, when it comes to accepting gifts. I 
have always thought Eisenhower's assistant was casti- 
gated far out of proportion to his indiscretions. 

Neither mink nor vicuna 

Some of the actions held against officials of the ex- 
ecutive branch in major press and congressional at- 
tacks occasionally could result from ignorance or 
naivete. This is at least a charitable possibility, how- 
ever seldom acknowledged. Unless one has followed 
the pattern of character assassination in Washington, 
one might not realize that using an official letterhead 
for a communication on a personal business matter 
could be parlayed into a horrendous misdeed. And, 
of course, well meaning and honorable people quite 
commonly try to : LjifLq on public officials or to 
pick up their bills for hotel and restaurant charges. 
The likelihood of backlash from such an event is re- 
mote. But every so often a Goldfinc turns up. fol- 
lowed by a Sherman Adams turned out of office. 

Obviously a public official can't accept a deep 
freeze, or a mink « or vicuna) coat. But what about 
a box of cigars? (continued on page 86* 
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LESSONS OF LEADERSHIP 



What will out next move be? Is he the right man for the job? What's the competition up to? Typical 
wml dezd&ding questions of Ufa- m /he executive suite. Questions the computers or consultants can't 
utorsys answer. They fake the special wisdom acquired through Jong years in charge of getting answers 
and getting results. Tins is a priceless asset business veterans possess. In this issue, Nation's Business brings 
you the second part of a new scries; Lessons in Leadership, The series will present; the accumulated 
wisdom of respected statesmen of American business fold En interviews with Nation's Business editors. 

PART II: PROFITING 
FROM FORESIGHT 



A conversation with Gen. Robert E.Wood of Sears, Roebuck 



No one has ever accused Gen. Robert E. 
Wood of pussyfooting. 

As top man at Sears, Roebuck & Co. for 
2f> years. Gen. Wood dominated the company. 

Even before he became president, the Gen- 
eral by almost sheer force of personality, backed 
up with some facts, convinced the man who 
then ran Sears, Julius Rosen wa Id, to put the 
prospering mail order house in the retail stores 
business. Then, in the depths of the depression, 
with his Imird of directors against him, he 
ramrodded Sears into the automobile insurance 
business. 

These two innovations are today key growth 
elements in the expansion of Sears, the nation's 
biggest retailer. 

How did he do it? 

By taking a clear look at the future and plan 
ning for coming trends— especially the auto- 
mobile's impact on the nation's population and 
economic- expansion, the General says. 

Today, Brig. Gen. Robert Blkington Wood is 
theoretically retired at 86. But he is stili a very 
active Sears director, keeps occasional office 
hours and lives an energetic life. 

General Wood won his star during World 



W r ar I as acting quartermaster general of the 
Army. Earlier, he was graduated from the U. S. 
Military Academy and rose to head all supply 
operations for construction of the Panama 
Canal under Gen. (then Colonel) G. W. 
Goethals. After the war, General Wood went to 
Montgomery Ward & Co. as a vice president. 
He and Ward's parted in 1924 over the issue of 
retail store expansion, which the General ad- 
vocated. 

Here General Wood discusses with Nation's 
Business editor some of the insights he has 
gained from his years of leadership at Sears. 

General Wood, what has been the greatest change 
in business since you started with Sears 40-odd 
years ago? 

I think the caliber of corporation executives 
has changed for the better tremendously. If you 
read the industrial history of the United States, 
some of the corporation executives in the early 
Nineteenth Century looked principally to them- 
selves. 

I believe there's l>een a great deal of social 
consciousness developed in the last 50 years. 
I think corporation 'continued on page SB) 
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A LOOK AHEAD 



Crowded highways ahead 

Numbef ol licensed driver* in U.S. will ciimb 

IN MILLIONS 
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A computer in every home? 

i Marketing ) 

Frisky fenders look abroad 

i Credit & Finance) 

How overtime plan bogs down 

/ Labttr i 



AGRICULTURE 



Farm researchers do battle with 
petroleum chemists over supplies for 
the huge detergent market. 

Petroleum men are ahead. Their 
products go into most of today's 
household detergents— including the 
new ones designed to quit sudsing 
when washed down the drain. 

But government scientists claim 
animal fats can make better deter- 
gents that won't put foam in rivers. 
That would provide a big new market 
for packing house by-products. Prob- 
lem Is cost. Farmers' friends haven't 
yet reduced it to competitive levels. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists also claim progress in con- 
cocting an edible coating for frozen 
meats. Market for frozen steaks suf- 
fers now because meat looks unap- 
petizing. Starch made from new 
variety of corn might do the trick, say 
scientists* 

CONSTRUCTION 

Mushrooming state governments 
promise a lift for builders — and a 
whack for taxpayers. Hoards of new 
office workers, mountains of paper- 
work are bursting capitol domes. 

Hawaii, for one, begins construe- 
tion of a new $14.5 million capitol. 
Surrounded by a reflecting pool, it 
wil) symbolize the island state. New 



Mexico figures to finish its round, 
flat top capitol in 1966. 

Planners visualize a $300 million 
complex for New York state bureaus 
in Albany: a 43-story tower, an egg- 
shaped meeting center, TV facilities 
and an open-air concert area, among 
other features. Michigan begins a 
three step program for much-needed 
office space with construction of an 
underground parking garage for more 
than $4*7 million. 

Architects blueprint designs for 
new Delaware state offices. Arkansas 
is remodeling its legislative cham- 
bers. And earthquake damage forces 
Washington to shore up its dome. 
Kansas, New Jersey are among others 
with construction programs. 

"The trend, " says Council of State 
Governments, "is toward centralizing 
facilities in capital complexes de- 
veloped from long-range plans and 
projections of state needs." 

CREDIT a FINANCE 

Consumer finance companies look 
to new worlds to conquer— literally. 

The rush is on to Australia by these 
direct lending, installment buying fi- 
nanciers. Two big U. S. firms— Bene- 
ficial and Seaboard Finance— set up 
offices down under early this year. 
More are planned. They seek to fill 
a vacuum left by failure of Australian 
banks to move into small Joan field. 



American companies study Japan 
closely, too. its booming economy 
may provide fertile field, 'if the Jap- 
anese want to go into consumer fi- 
nancing, they'll have to come to this 
country because we have the experts," 
says Allen Weidman. president of Sea- 
board. 

Here at home, competition reshapes 
the industry. Commercial banks push 
small lending energetically though 
their share of lending holds about 
steady. Consumer finance companies 
look about for new business. Some 
buy retail store chains on theory that 
installment buyers of such goods as 
appliances will turn to loan com- 
panies for other financing. 

FOREIGN TRADE 

Memo to foreign traders from 
Uncle Sam's Small Business Admin- 
istration: Please stay home from these 
meetings. 

SBA launches a set of business- 
men's confabs on how to sell abroad. 
Next is in Los Angeles July 15; oth 
er cities are penciled in for later. 

But experienced— and even semi 
pro— traders are invited out. 

How come? SBA planner Sam 
Klein says those already in overseas 
business tend to monopolize the 
questioning. Agency wants to entice 
neophytes into selling abroad; figures 
they are less shy, ask more questions 
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when everyone is as green as the 
next guy, 

It's all part of the government s 
attempt to balance our international 
payments by raising exports even 
higher Pan American Airways jointly 
sponsors meetings. 

LABOR 

Statistics show artificial barriers to 
overtime work won't make major dent 
in unemployed ranks. 

That'll be behind Administration's 
down playing of double-time-for-over- 
time schemes this summer. LBJ asks 
that Congress order double pay for 
hours over 48 worked in a week; he'd 
also reduce this ceiling an hour a 
year to 45. 

Any job gains would probably 
come in industries with heavy num- 
bers of men working five to eight 
overtime hours a week, experts say. 

But Labor Department sample in 
a recent week shows less than one 
third of overtime hours worked were 
in over-48 category. And most of 
those are in auto industry. 

Nor would discouragement of 
moonlighting create many new jobs, 
says University of Michigan profes- 
sor Ross J. WiJhelm. He notes figures 
show many workers have two jobs 
because they possess skills relatively 
scarce among jobless. 

MARKETING 

That push-button phone utilities 
are pushing is more than a fancy 
new gadget. Computer men see it as 
opening the way to sale of many of 
their new services to businessmen, 
consumers in the not-too-distant 
future. 

Reason: it's faster than dial 
phone, turns each set into a poten- 
tial computer keyboard. Thus you 
could punch out instructions to cen- 
tral computers from desk or arm 
chair for banking, other services. 

Companies already edge into sell* 
ing systems hooking small office with 
central data processing equipment. 
American Telephone & Telegraph 



offers various data hookups. IBM 
seers expect doctors will soon use 
central computers to handle their 
billings. 

Future systems may tell doctors 
which of huge modern drug array is 
usable for certain ills. 

Marketers study costs closely. 
Bank of America tests group of new 
client services for introduction later 
this year, "Until we can make them 
economical to our customers, we 
won't sell them," says a spokesman. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Game— wild animals, birds, fish- 
is one natural resource that's not 
only in for greater exploitation but 
is growing more plentiful. This 
promises new business for sporting 
goods suppliers. 

More deer and antelope play in 
U. S. today than in 1776. Quail, 
mourning doves, other birds are 
plentiful too. 

Warnvwater fish do swimmingly— 
perch, bluegill T bass, crappies to 
name a few. 

Surpluses worry game managers 
in some areas, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Rockies, California report ex- 
cess deer. The animals have become 
a highway nuisance in parts of Michi- 
gan. Federal researchers experiment 
with highly selective poisons that 
will kill some birds that raid crops 
but not other species, reproduction 
inhibitors which sterilize animals 
such as coyotes for one year only. 
They declare war on fecund carp in 
some regions. 

All this means happy hunting and 
fishing in many areas for the more 
than 30 million outdoorsmen. They 
will spend well over $5 billion on 
equipment, other expenses this year, 
it's estimated. 

TAXATION 

Washington acts to get more of 
your— and your employees' -tax mon- 
ey faster. Congress may pass a new 
graduated withholding system for in- 
come tax this summer 



Employers now withhold at a 14 
per cent rate from everybody no 
matter how big the salary. Now tax 
planners want to reduce the with- 
holding rate for low- income employ- 
ees so they'll have more to spend 
each week and to raise withholding 
for others. 

That's how Uncle Sam will reap 
more funds faster. The graduated 
scheme theoretically means fewer 
taxpayers will underwithhold. By re- 
ducing both under and overwithhold- 
ing t government calculates there will 
be less shirting of funds between 
government and the economy around 
April 15. 

But some skeptics wonder if grad- 
uated system would really change 
things much. Many firms already 
let employees juggle withholding rates 
so they won't owe much each spring. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Manufacturers, other automotive 
groups gird for new campaigns aimed 
at greater highway safety. 

Safety is a favorite talking point 
of politicians. Governors of 30 
states asked legislatures to give 
highway safety laws top priority this 
year. In Congress, Sen. Gaylord Nel* 
son (D,, Wis.) maneuvers for federal 
controls on tires. Number of states 
debate imposing their own tire stan- 
dards. 

One trend is clear: Drivers' license 
rules are being stiffened. The strong- 
est pressure is for raising minimum 
ages for drivers. 

Indiana now lists all licenses is- 
sued to drivers under 21 as proba- 
tionary. Fourteen states study some 
form of re-examination for previously 
licensed drivers. 

The concern about drivers' stan- 
dards is understandable: There will be 
139 million licensed drivers in 1980. 
forecasts U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

Trucking industry points out a 
series of short courses sponsored by 
National Committee for Motor Fleet 
Supervisor Training upgrades drivers, 
mechanics, supervisors. 
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LABOR'S NEXT DECADE continued from pag< 

The unions' top command admit they 
now plan a dramatic shift in strategy 



dictate they have veto power. They 
may not be able to pet all the legis- 
lation they want through Congress, 
but they certainly have the votes 
or the influence to block legislation 
they don't want 

"Organized labor has taken over 
the federal government. I think 
there will be a counteraction when 
what is happening finally dawns on 
the citizenry." 

Unions are breaking away from 
the traditional use of economic 
weapons in the opinion also of Phil- 
ip D. Bradley, consulting economist 
and former member of the Harvard 
University faculty. 

"Union power will increase in the 
next decade," he told Nation s 
Business, "but it will be in gov- 
ernment operations* not at the 
bargaining table. This increased 
power will, by and large, be adverse 
to the national welfare." 

T. C. Kammholz, a former gen- 
eral counsel of NLRB, accuses un- 
ions of "practicing political activity 
at all levels of government to pro- 
tect and enlarge on their bargaining 
gains." 

"Labor's power base stems from 
the unions* accumulated wealth and 
enormous political influence," the 
Chicago attorney contends. "As 
such T this power is secure and not 
dependent on increased union mem- 
bership. 

"In view of its acknowledged suc- 
cess, labor's activity in government 
will undoubtedly continue and reach 
even further. Unless a counter- 
balancing force is developed, the 
union influence in our government 
may become totally disproportion- 
ate to the number of members that 
unions actually represent. 

"There's strong reason to believe 
that this may already be the situa- 
tion today." 

Meany, Reuther and politics 

The uppermost command of the 
unions links organized labor's fu- 
ture to legislative fortunes. 

"Much of the progress we make 
in the next decade will depend on 
our ability to get the legislation we 
want," AFL-CIO President George 
Meany told Nation's Business. 

Says Walter Reuther, president 
of the United Automobile Workers 
and the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 



Department of some 60 unions and 
six million members: 

"We'll become even more deeply 
involved in the political and legis- 
lative process as we de-emphasize 
our role as a purely economic force 
and become a social force dealing 
with the problems of the whole of 
society, such as education, housing 
and civil rights." 

Union lobbyists will continue to 
push the same kinds of legislation 
they have sought in recent years. 

Topping the list is repeal of Sec- 
tion 14 ( b ) of the Taft-Hartley law 
which sanctions the right-to-work 
law banning compulsory union 
membership in 19 states. 

Union spokesmen feel repeal is 
the only legislation they are de- 
manding that will primarily benefit 
unions and that they are entitled to 
that much for the major part la- 
bor's political machine played in 
the big Democratic election victory 
last fall 

They argue that other union- 
backed legislation will benefit all of 
the people. The list includes a $2 
minimum hourly wage with wider 
coverage, higher unemployment in- 
surance, voting right protections, 
consumer legislation, aid to educa- 
tion, public housing, medical care 
for the aged, job retraining, shorter 
workweek, double time for overtime 
and increased public works spend- 
ing. 

The fact that many of these 
legislative objectives coincide with 
goals of the Johnson Administra- 
tion, and that a joint effort is being 
made to push the program through 
this and future Congresses, is a 
further indication of how close we 
are to a labor government. 

"This is a very significant politi- 
cal development," Secretary of 
Labor W. Willard Wirtz told Na- 
tion's Business, referring to 
union support of the breadth of 
in m labor legislation. 

Major responsibility for enact- 
ment of the unions' program over 
the next decade rests with Chief 
Lobbyist Biemiller and Alexander 
E. Rarkan, director of the AFL- 
CTO's political machinery, whose 
job it is to help union supporters 
gel. elected to local, state and fed 
eral offices. 

Mr. Riemiller is planning to im- 



prove the AFL-CIO's already high- 
ly skilled and experienced lobby- 
ing operation and expand his staff 
of six to handle the steadily grow- 
ing legislative activity. 

A legislative council of about 1(H) 
lobbyists for individual unions and 
the Biemiller crew meet on the sec- 
ond Monday of each month when 
Congress is in session to discuss 
strategy and tactics on pending 
legislation. 

Machines by the thousands 

If the unions future hinges on 
getting favorable legislation, and 
the legislation depends on having 
enough backers in Congress and 
state legislatures, then the real key 
to th* j future must be union success 
at the polls, where legislators are 
elected— and defeated. 

Most large unions, whether af- 
filiated with the AFL-CIO or not, 
have their own political action 
structures. 

The main thrust and coordina- 
tion, however, is provided by the 
Committee on Political Education, 
commonly called COPE. 

"We're going to become even 
more deeply involved, and more ef- 
fective, in elections as more union 
leaders recognize that their mem- 
bers don't live by bread alone/' 
COPE Director Barkan predicts. 

"Unions will put political activ- 
ity on an equal basis with collec- 
tive bargaining/' ih< i former New 
Jersey schoolteacher adds, "when 
they realize that there is a limit to 
what they can gain from employers 
through bargaining/* 

Few doubt that the unions can 
be effective at the polls with their 
vast resources of manpower and 
money. In 10 years since COPE 
emerged from the fusion of the old 
CIO Political Action Committee 
and AFL Labor's League for Po- 
litical Education, union supporters 
in Congress have increased from 40 
to 63 in the Senate and from 190 to 
298 in the House from minorities 
to majorities. 

In the next decade, COPE plans 
to increase its participation and ef- 
fectiveness in the thousands of local 
elections, because local victories 
build strength for congressional, 
state and national elections, and 
also in off-year national elections 
to minimize setbacks the national 
administration usually suffers be- 
tween presidential elections. 

It has already embarked on a 
program of improving the organiza- 
tion and techniques of local COPE 
units. As a first step these organi- 
zations are being urged to use mod- 
ern data processing equipment to 
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The art of Groupmanship 

The wisdom of placing your group insurance and annuity business 
with >Etna Life— the leader in both fields. 



W hen \uuYe looking far \miw u> attract 
letter ciuplowes— -and to keep y&in present 
people happy — consider inoup insurance and 
annuities. Then consider /Etna Life— I he 
choice of businessmen. More businesses are 
group insurer! with .Etna Life than with any 
other company. The same is true of 
qroup annuities, 

/Emu maintains the lamest staff of nroup 
insurance specialists in the entire industry. 



This enables -'Etna to service you with 
programs of every conceivable size and scope. 
And /Emu's lot ;il claim service provides 
flexibility, accuracy and ability for quick 
claim settlement that is unexcelled. 
If employee benefit plans arc your 
responsibility, contact your /Emu Eife 
representative. Put /Etna's 52 years nj 
experience l)ehirid the super-task of planning 
your group program. 

GROUP DiVfSlON 



, 7ETNA LIFE 
ff Mpl INSURANCE 




THE CHOICE OF BUSINESSMEN 
LETS YOU CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 







3BTNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. » AMIiaU*: MUm Camjiitty una Surety Company, Standard Fir*- Ecumrstwfl t*.i. ( Thi- KucHainr \AU\ 



LABOR'S DECADE 

continued 

facilitate the handling of large voter 
registration, union membership and 
other lists used in effective political 
work. 

Suitable data processing equip- 
ment and its use is described in a 
new booklet, titled "Machine Poli- 
tics,** which has drawn the atten- 
tion of other political groups. 

Sylvester Petro, New York Uni- 
versity Law School professor and 
a labor relations expert, believes 
that the self-preservation instinct is 
forcing unions to intensify their po- 
litical activity. 

"It becomes more and more ob- 
vious that the average American 
worker is not greatly interested in 
unionism/* he told Nation's 
Business. "The free enterprise 



is so productive, rewards 
>rs so generously, the unions 
must have special privileges of 
compulsion to organize employees 
on any large scale- special privi- 
leges they can get only from gov- 
ernment.'* 

End of tire hourly wage? 

Bread-and-butter bargaining over 
the size of the paycheck will be- 
come relatively less important in 
the years ahead. 

The growing emphasis on job se- 
curity, pensions, more paid time 
without work, health and insurance 
benefits, and working conditions 
will accelerate. 

Some observers believe hourly 
wages will become obsolete for mast 
workers as weekly and annual pay 
guarantees bring labor closer to the 
union's long-sought guaranteed an- 
nual wage and encourage union 



leaders to speak more hopefully of 
weekly salaries for blue-collar 
workers. 

Adding to this trend is the fact 
that the salaried force of white- 
collar workers is growing much 
more rapidly than the hourly paid 
factory group- 
Unemployment will continue to 
cast its shadow over the bargain- 
ing table during the next decade, 
particularly among semiskilled 
workers. 

Some experts feel that unions 
have not approached the unemploy- 
ment problem wisely with such 
work-sharing proposals as 13- week 
vacations and a shorter workweek, 
and that it's up to management to 
come up with more constructive 
ideas. 

They see more employers relying 
on attrition rather than forced lay- 
offs to eliminate jobs as automation 
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Kodak 



dont 

over-buy 



...when you buy an office copier! The KODAK READYPRINT 
Copier costs little more than a typewriter... yet it outperforms copiers 
costing three times as much ! It gives you a superb copy of anything, 
even solidsand halftone illustrations. ..in seconds. ..never needs warm- 
up, so it's always ready. . .and is so compact 
you can putitonanydesk.lsn'tthe KODAK 
READYPRINT Copier the copier you've 
been looking for? Call your Kodak Copy 
Products Dealer; listed in the Yellow Pages. 
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ROYAL- GLOBE 
IS THERE! 

On Nine Mile Point, construction work is going for- 
ward in seven-league boots. By Lake Ontario, near 
Oswego, New York — where Mohawk braves once 
lighted their campfires — Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation is erecting one of the world's largest 
atomic power plants. And Royal-Globe is there! 

Niagara Mohawk already provides electric serv- 
ice to more than one million customers in upstate 
New York. The new nuclear plant has been planned 
to add a half-million kilowatts to its generating ca- 
pacity. Royal-Globe Insurance Companies are hon- 
ored to be lead underwriters for builders risk poli- 
cies for the plant, and to write a substantial share of 
Niagara Mohawk s other insurance. 

Large policyholders like Niagara Mohawk prefer Royal-Globe for 
the scope, resourcefulness and versatility of its underwriting. Millions 
of individuals, men and women, prefer Royal-Globe for another reason 
—it brings better service within easy reach. 1 8,000 inde- 
pendent agents are the key men in that service. They chose 
to represent Royal-Globe because Royal-Globe helps them 
do a better job for their clients. To avoid red tape in insur- 
ance, demand the famous Red Shield of Royal-Globe on 
every policy you buy! 

ROYAL* GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

Casualty P Fire • Murine • Surety 150 William Sf., New York, yew York 10038 
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lowers manpower requirements. 
This may result in some accepted, 
but temporary, featherbedding to 
keep unneeded workers employed 
until attrition brings the size of the 
work force and the reduced Jabor 
needs into balance. 

If Congress repeals Taft-Hart- 
ley *s Section 14(b), union demands 
on employers for compulsory union 
membership will dominate bargain- 
ing over the next decade in the 19 
slates whose laws forbidding Forced 
unionism would be nullified. 

The effect of such a development 
would also likely put more pressure 
on employers in the other 31 states 
who have thus far successfully re- 
sisted such demands. 

The economic climate ahead will 
be conducive to continued rising 
labor costs, in the opinion of Com* 
missioner Ewan Clague of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, He says: 

"Over the past decade the wage 
rise has averaged between three 
and five per cent a year. It would 
lake a major business depression to 
halt this upward trend, and none is 
in sight." 

At the same time, Mr. Clague 
sees no reason to anticipate any 
marked speeding up of wage in- 
creases while the Consumer Price 
Index continues its upward drift 
of 1.3 per cent a year, which it has 
averaged since the Korean War- 
Afore pay tor Jess work 

The AFL-OIO's chief economist, 
Nat Goldfinger, predicts that in the 
next 10 years unions will push 
average factory pay up 50 per cent, 
from about $2.50 to $3.75 an hour. 

He told Nation's Business 
he expects wages to rise faster than 
the cost of living, so that most of 
the wage gains will be in real wages. 

He looks for the workweek to 
drop to 35 hours as unions continue 
to press for shorter hours in labor 
agreements. A big push in that di- 
rection will come if Congress grants 
President Johnson's request for 
double time pay for work beyond 
45 hours a week in three years or 
union demands for penalty over- 
time pay after 35 hours. 

Since World War II there has 
been a revolution creating addi- 
tional leisure for workers with no 
loss in pay, according to Peter Hen- 
le, deputy associate commissioner of 
BLS and a former union official. 

Workers have been acquiring 
more time off through longer vaca- 
tions and more holidays, and for per- 
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LOS ANQCL 



Growth-land 

U.S.A. 




Plant site selection or expansion is a high level decision 



One of the most important decisions your 
company is likely to make deserves top man- 
agement attention — the attention of your top 
management am/ ours. Union Pacific has created 
a team headed by the President, his Assistant — 
Industrial Relations, the Vice President-in-charge 
of Traffic, and the Chief Executive Officcr-in- 
charge of the Land Division. 





This team, backed by experts in all phases of 
industrial development, is ready to assist you in 
your selection. They will provide accurate infor- 
mation regarding plant sites, taxes, labor sources, 
natural resources, utilities — all the facts and fig- 
ures youll need for evaluation. 

And when the time comes, we'll take your 
management team on an inspection tour of pos- 
sible locations in the Union Pacific West. 

We would welcome an opportunity to put our 
team to work for you— without obligation and 
in strict confidence. 



Industrial Development Dept. 

Union Pacific Railroad 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 68102 




The Wheels of Transportation Help Turn the Wheels of Industry 
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Eostonian 
Uses His Bean 

Yankee thrift told him to save where 
he would earn the highest return. 
Yankee shrewdness, where it would 
be safe, At United Savings. 

Current annual rate-4.85%. (That becomes 
4.97% when compounded daily and main* 
tained a year.) Accounts Insured to $10,000 
by the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation and backed by assets of 
$275 million. Slart earning now. To open 
your account, simpEy send your check to: 

UNITED SAVINGS 

AND LOAN ASSOCIATION OF 1NGLEV/OQQ 

9886 South Sepulveda Boulevard 
Los Angeles, California 90045 

36 war* of responsible **r«Tco. 
In Uie too 156 of a] I osMclolionit. 
Head 0fNc4: 425 South La Bros, Inolawood* Call lamia 
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sonal reasons. From 1940 to 1960, 
time worked by full-time workers 
dropped an average of 155 hours a 
year, or three hours a week, Mr. 
Henle's studies reveal. The in- 
creased leisure was divided equally 
between reductions in the work- 
week and additional vacations, 
holidays and other days off. 

Since that period included World 
War II, when weekly working hours 
were increased, Mr. Henle thinks 
the 1960-1980 period may see an 
even greater reduction in working 
time. 

He notes that there is a growing 
tendency for some unions to de- 
mand increased leisure time in the 
form of longer vacations and holi- 
days rather than in shorter work- 
weeks. 

"Employers and unions seem to 
find it easier to agree upon longer 
vacations and more holidays than 
a lo-minute reduction in the work- 
week he says. 

The present trend suggests to 
Mr. Henle that the average work- 
week may drop one or two hours 
by 1980, with another two or three 
weeks a year in paid time off re- 
sulting from increased vacations 
and holidays. 

In future demands unions plan 
to put more stress on wage and job 
guarantees and shares in cost sav- 
ings as improved technology lowers 
unit labor requirements. 

Considerable attention is being 
given by other unions to the guar- 
antee of 1,6(X) hours of work a year, 
or about 32 hours a week, obtained 
by the International Longshore- 
men's Association in return for 
cost-saving concessions in their re- 
cent agreement with East and Gulf 
roast shippers. 

Mr. Reuther says his UAW will 
put more emphasis "on how to 
achieve a greater measure of digni- 
ty on the job as improved tech- 
nology makes it possible for work- 
ers to share in greater affluence/' 
Last year he ran into some rebel- 
lion among his automobile workers 
who wanted a greater voice in local 
working conditions. 

He contends that, as a worker's 
earnings rise, a pay increase be- 
comes less important and how he 
works is more important. 

"The difference between, say, 
$8,000 and $9,000 a year won't 
mean as much to the worker as the 
dignity he enjoys on his job," the 
union chief told Nation's 
Business. 
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"The young worker who wants 
more pay now is in the minority," 
he says. 

In the construction industry, un- 
realistic union wage demands with- 
out an appreciable increase in indi- 
vidual productivity are pricing 
workers out of jobs, says Ira A. 
Hardin of Atlanta, new president 
of the Associated General Con- 
tractors. 

"Until organized labor tikes a 
more reasonable and realistic atti- 
tude toward the economic effect of 
constant, repetitive and unjustified 
wage increase demands," he says, 
" job opportunities will shrink, auto- 
mation will rise, and relations be- 
tween labor and management will 
continue strained," 

An automobile industry execu- 
tive warns about union efforts to 
take more and inure aspects of the 
employer- worker relationship out 
of competition, such as pay, the 
size of work crews, the pace of 
work and hours worked. 

"About 70 to 80 per cent of costs 
are labor costs," he says, "and if 
unions take enough of them out of 
competition they'll destroy the com- 
petitive system that has made our 
economy so successful. " 

Labor relations experts believe 
that there will be increasing unrest 
among workers in their relations 
with union bosses as the worker 
education level rises, as unions 
grow larger and more remote from 
their members, as labor contracts 
become more complicated, and as 
jobs become less secure. 

Many union members find the 
com plexi ties of pension plans and 
other fringe benefits difficult to 
comprehend. Some also resent the 
specialists and technicians who are 
required to negotiate new agree- 
ments. 

These developments underlie 
much of the local unrest that has 
arisen in large industries where 
working conditions and other con- 
tract terms are discussed and de- 
rided at the national level. 

Surprisingly, a top mediator 
usually considered friendly to or- 
ganized labor confidentially recom- 
mends a firm bargaining attitude of 
the kind practiced by General Elec- 
tric and condemned by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Although 
a company may make a firm and 
unilateral offer, he says, it can 
avoid difficulty if the offer meets 
the workers' real needs and is not 
made up of things they don't really 
want or understand. 

Dr. Robert K. Burns, head of the 
University of Chicago's Industrial 
Relations Center and an expert in 
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Theodolite, c. 1700, crafted by William Snee*irrs. 
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A tradition of excellence. 



Centuries old, the precision survey- 
ing instrument shown above reflects 
one man's dedication to excellence 
in his work. 
Today at IBM we strive with this 



same dedication. Pride of craftsman- 
ship, technical mastery, and metic- 
ulous attention to details are work- 
ing goals for everyone concerned 
with IBM* Electric Typewriters. 



This uncompromising dedication 
is reflected in the IBM Executive* 
a typewriter that gives correspon- 
dence the look of fine printing— and 
creates impressions beyond words. 




They still can't catch 
up with the "N" 



The New Detroit Diesel iiWfM Engine 



N 



(a) can equal any engine in total performance, yet beat it in operating economy-or 

(b) can equal any engine in operating economy, yet beat it in performance 



There may be other Diesels as good as the 
"N." But they must be on the drawing board. 
They're not in operation. 

The fast-growing number of Detroit Diesel 
"N" owners is convincing proof of the "N's M 
superiority over other makes. 

They move heavier loads ... make faster trips 
. . i use less fuel ... get longer life . , . enjoy 
greater reliability. 

And they are doing it with lower overall 
operating costs than any other Diesel on the 
market. 

The reason? Detroit Diesel "N" engines 



outdo all others in delivering a tailored com- 
bination of 1} performance, 2) economy, 
3) durability. Any combination you choose — 1 
without costly compromise. 

New Needle-Valve injectors and new higher- 
compression pistons work together to produce 
cleaner, more complete combustion — con- ! 
vert more of the fuel energy to work-power. 

So insist on the Diesel that beats all others. 
Specify "N" engines in your new equipment. 
Or ask your Detroit Diesel Engine distributor 
about repowering. Detroit Diesel Engine Divi- 
sion, General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 48228. 

fin Canada: General Motors Diesel Limited. London, Qnt) 





195 bp Detroit Diesel 6V-53N engine, teamed with an Allison automatic transmission, drives all six wheels and mixer-drum of FWD 9-yard 
tr^ns i mixers owned by Naperville Ready Mix, Naperville, Illinois, President Richard F. Wehrli says, "I'm tickled to death with the low costs 
per yard with these new units. Deliveries are faster. And these trucks can reaJly get up and get out of the mud." 
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adult education, sees "a great move- 
ment rising for continuing educa- 
tion, or life-long learning," that will 
bring more mutual understanding 
and minimize industrial conflict in 
the next decade. 

Fewer but larger unions 

The unions' power wili continue 
to grow if they consolidate into 
fewer and larger unions, with more 
centralized control, and get govern- 
ment even more on their side. 

The higgest threat in the coming 
decade may be James R. Hoflfa's 
plans for a power combine of unions 
in all transportation industries 
which would enable them to force 
the country to its knees by bring- 
ing transportation facilities to a 
complete standstill. 

"The transportation council I 
want will come into being some- 
time." the Teamsters Union presi 
dent insisted in an interview with 
a Nation's Business editor in 
his modern Washington head- 
e|uarters close to the Capitol. He 
believes mergers under way or 
being considered among railroad 
and maritime unions will facilitate 
creation of the power structure. 

"It will also come more rapidly if 
we get back into the AFL-CKV' he 
said. "Metiny is the stumbling 
block right now." 

The Teamsters were expelled 
from the AFL-CIO two years after 
the merger on grounds of being 
under corrupt influences. Mr. 
Meany has said they will not be 
readmitted while he heads the fed- 
eration and Mr. HofTa heads the 
Teamsters. 

The Teamster boss is contesting 
in the higher courts two criminal 
convictions and prison sentences 
which, if he has to serve them, will 
be a sizable obstacle to creation of 
the union power structure. 

Another is pro|K>sed legislation 
by Sen. John L. McClellan of 
Arkansas to bring transportation 
unions under the antitrust laws 
with respect to restraint of trans- 
portation in interstate commerce. 

Large unions bargaining at the 
top with whole industries or multi- 
plant companies have revealed an 
inability to guarantee compliance 
with the terms at the local level. 

The automobile industry suffered 
local strikes for weeks after the 
United Automobile Workers* leader- 
ship agreed to new contract terms 
with each company in Detroit 

East Coast shipping suffered 
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your secretary send us this coupon for 
details. 
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strikes for a month after agree- 
ments in some ports were reached, 
because dock workers refused to 
work until disputes were settled at 
all ports. 

New legislation is needed to 
bridle "raw union power," declares 
William B. Rand, president of the 
New York Shipping Association. 

Fewer crippling strikes 

Strikes follow no fixed pattern 
but have tended to diminish in 
number in recent years. Experts 
expect this trend to continue large- 
ly because of a more educated work 
force, improved bargaining tech- 
niques, automation and the grow- 
ing realization that strikes can't 
solve many of the new bargaining 
issues. 

Government intervention in major 
laY>or disputes undoubtedly will con- 
tinue at a high level as industry- 
wide labor-management decisions 
affect the economy. 

Mr. Hoffa, among others, believes 
that the government should keep its 
nose out of labor disputes. 

"An employer and union are bet- 
ter equipped to make their own set- 
tlement/* he says. "Such a settle- 
ment is better for them- even if a 
strike becomes necessary- than hav- 
ing the government coming in with 
only one interest, to get a settle- 
ment at any cost." 

Mr. Reilly deplores the growing 
tendency of the government to view 
a big strike as intolerable, and re- 
flects the view of many employers. 

"When the union knows that the 
government won't tolerate a strike." 
the former government labor official 
points out t "it is able to get it to 
intervene, and thus get more from 
the employer than it might have 
otherwise." 

Perhaps more important to the 
average businessman is the inter- 
vention in his business by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

The Board is telling more em- 
ployers how they must bargain with 
unions and over what aspects of the 
business. 

Important for future bargaining 
by all employers is the court test 
General Electric is making of a 
Board decision holding that the com- 
pany's communications program 
and firm bargaining attitude are 
unfair to the union. 

A former Board chairman, Guy 
Farmer, says, "The government will 
intervene more through the Board 
and other agencies to enlarge the 



scope of collective bargaining, par- 
ticularly where management deci- 
sions are involved." 

Labor's two big problems 

Two major challenges confront 
the labor movement in the coming 
decade. One is to break through 
the ceiling of union membership, 
which has remained static at around 
17 million for the past 10 years. In 
relation to the size of the rapidly 
expanding labor force, it actually 
has shrunk. 

The other is to develop new lead- 
ers to meet the challenges of the 
future as many current union chiefs 
near retirement. 

The outlook for big gains in 
union membership, even with gov- 
ernment help, is not good from the 
union point of view. 

Union organizers have been able 
to keep total membership at a fairly 
stable level largely because of gains 
among government workers who 
have been encouraged to join un- 
ions as a result of liberal federal 
regulations issued by President 
Kennedy in 1962. 

If unions are to make substantial 
gains in membership it must be 
among the expanding force of 
white-collar workers, who are least 
interested in unions. 

George Meany is not hopeful. 

"I don't look for great successes 
in organizing the white-collar field 
with its college graduates and high- 
ly skilled professional s," he told 
Nation's Business. 

"But that doesn't matter. Like 
Samuel Gompers, I never held to 
the theory that we have to organize 
all workers in order to effectively 
carry out labor's objectives." 

Walter Reuther doesn't agree 
with Mr. Meany. 

"We're going to increase our 
membership significantly in the 
next decade," he predicts, "because 
the white-collar, professional and 
technical groups are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of a need for an 
organization to deal with their com- 
mon problems. The progress we've 
made with teachers is an example/' 

AFLrCIO Vice President Joseph 
A. Beiroe, who heads a white-collar 
union, the Communications Work- 
ers, says unions must become a 
more vital force in community life 
and they must change public atti- 
tudes toward unions. 

Time for change at the top 

Union leadership is changing rap- 
idly. 

Younger hands are at the helm 
in a half dozen or so unions, in- 
cluding the Steel workers. Machin- 



ists, United Electrical Workers: 
State, County and Municipal 
Employees and Teachers unions. 
Except for the Machinists, the 
changes were dictated by members 
who apparently felt it was time for 
a change. 

The next decade will see even 
more changes as aging union lead- 
ers who built the present power 
structure reach retirement. Jt is 
natural for a new leader in an or- 
ganization to be younger, more ag- 
gressive and full of new ideas. New 
union leadership will be no excep- 
tion. 

With the unions becoming more 
centralized, one change that will 
have great national importance will 
be the replacement of George 
Meany as AFL-CIO president. 

The new man will be the leader 
and spokesman for organized labor 
at least in name. Whether he is in 
fact will depend on his ability to 
command respect. 

The world's largest union, the 
1,800,000-member Teamsters, is 
waiting in the wings to rejoin the 
AFL-CIO, as is the United Mine 
Workers, whom John L. Lewis 
pulled out of the AFL in 1947 be- 
cause he objected to complying 
with the then new Taft-Hartley 
law. 

One man concerned about organ- 
ized labor's future growth is the 
one most responsible for the last 
surge in union membership. He is 
the 85-year-old Mr. Lewis, who or- 
ganized the CIO and split the labor 
movement and unionized the steel, 
automobile, aluminum, rubber and 
other mass production industries in 
the mid-1930's. 

Great organizing drives come 
from great leadership, he believes, 
and the trouble today is that the 
same leaders are growing old and 
trying to reorganize their own 
handiwork every 10 years. 

New leaders are needed who will 
not make excuses to justify the 
status quo, he feels, leaders who 
will change union policies as nec- 
essary to lift the labor movement 
out of the doldrums. 

Mr. Lewis, who still has a voice 
in the Mine Workers as president 
emeritus, doesn't see such a new 
union leader on the horizon. 

Whoever commands the labor 
movement in the decade ahead, 
whether one or many, will surely 
be a new breed: a politically savvy 
professional who will undoubtedly 
feel more at home in the corridors 
of Congress than at the work bench 
and who will be striving constantly 
and cleverly to make union goals 
appear to be public goals. END 
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DEPTH 




Over 500 employees 7,418 firms 

100-499 employees 37,432 firms 

1-99 employees .4,307,092 firms 



SOURCE: U, S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



THE BUSINESS MARKET: ANALYSIS BY EMPLOYEE SIZE 



The business market is shaped like a pyra- 
mid. At the top r few in number, but enorm- 
ous in size, the giant corporations: "big 
business/' In the base, the multitudes of 
growing, expanding firms employing fewer 
than 500 people. There are 4,344,524 of 
the latter . . , 99% of the total market. 
If you sell to business and industry, you 
can't afford to overlook the giants. But it's 
clear that there is much more to the busi- 
ness market than these 7,418 companies. 
It's the vast number of smaller firms that 
make up the major portion of your market, 
hold the best hope for profitable sales 
growth. The Nation's Business 750,000 
plus audience is pyramided in much the 



same way. With over 100,000 executives 
in firms employing 500 or more and selec 
tive coverage of presidents, owners, 
partners in more than 450,000 compa- 
nies in all, you get coverage in depth of 
the whole business market . . , when you 
advertise in Nation's Business, 



Nation's Business 
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NEW ERA AHEAD 
FOR YOUR STATE 



By Terry Sanford, former governor of North Carolina, 
who now heads a major study of state governments 



The author, who left the governor's chair last January, now is directing a 
study at Duke University aimed at strengthening the future role of the 
states in the American system of government. The project is financed 
by the Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corp. 

A lawyer, former FBI agent and wartime paratrooper, Governor San- 
ford's vigorous approach to government has firmly established his quali- 
fications for helping to raise, the level of creative state administration. 
During his four years in office he increased North Carolina's public school 
budget by 50 per cent. He redesigned the university structure, started 
a system of community colleges, set up special schools for retarded, gifted 
and culturally deprived children, and established the first state anti 
poverty agency in the country. 

Investment in new and expanded industrial plants during his term 
totaled well over $1 billion, creating nearly 150,000 new jobs in the state 
and increasing annual payrolls by more than $360 million. 

When he left office, the Charlotte Observer said that he had "stretched 
to its practical political limits the capacity of North Carolina government 
to foster improvements in the lives of people," 
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FRED WARD-PLACK «TAR 



Though the growth of the 
federal government has become part 
of the national scene, something 
recently has begun to stir in the 
American conscience. 

Many people are disturbed and 
many more are asking questions. Is 
it healthy to allow our American 
concept of federalism to become 
shaky and out of balance? Is fed- 
eral action always the best way to 
reach all the people? What caused 
this decline in the influence of the 
states? 

What can be done to improve 
the effectiveness of state govern- 
ment? 

My own experience as a governor 
has convinced rue that state govern- 
ment can play a more potent role 
than it has been playing, can be of 
greater service to its own citizens, 
can reach more people and can act 
with much more creativity. 

If the states arc to assume a more 
forceful role in our federal system, 
these are some of the actions that 
must lie taken: 

Develop long-range master plans 
in each state. 

Collect and store the experience 
of past governors and their states 
in a central agency for solving fu- 
ture problems. 

Revise state tax structures. 



Strengthen the executive branch 
of state government. 

The romance of the New Deal 
convinced many that state inter- 
ference in federal programs would 
decrease the uniformity of those 
programs, make cumbersome their 
administration and consequently re- 
duce their effectiveness. The New 
Deal also provided a new pattern 
for government: rapidity of action, 
dramatic new programs and the 
promise of quick results. Since the 
emergency was nationwide, the 
states were by -passed. Who could 
blame a President or a Congress 
trying to help a nation in trouble? 

Later, a world war expanded the 
national power to deal with the 
necessities of a modern, global war, 
Korea and the cold war monopo- 
lized our a I ten lion more and more 
with the issues of national defense, 
the arms race, and later the absorb- 
ing drama of the space ape. In- 
creasing urbanization and popula- 
tion growth and the development 
of the mass media caused us to 
think nationally and made many 
turn to the federal government for 
national solutions to nationwide 
problems. The people's interest in 
state and local problems gave way 
to an overriding interest in the ex- 
ternal and internal problems facing 



the country. The voice of the states 
was growing weaker in shaping the 
directions of the nation. 

State government undeniably has 
been overwhelmed by federal legis- 
lation in the last 30 years, but it 
is a vital and sometimes creative 
force in our society. Our question 
is not whether states should be re- 
tained and strengthened. Our ques- 
tion is how can we do it. 

I do not believe we should as- 
pire to weaken the federal govern- 
ment. A strong central government 
is 0 necessity in this troubled 
world. Rather I believe we should 
strengthen the states. 

A cursory look at the functions 
which state governments perform 
should Ik" sufficient to convince al- 
most anyone that they do a great 
deal more already than most people 
realize, and that much might be 
gained if they were strengthened to 
provide yet better and broader ser- 
vice. 

They pass most of our laws. They 
control most of our courts. They 
make the ground rules for all our 
local governments. They run most 
of our prisons, parole and probation 
boards, and our training centers 
for juvenile offenders. They oper- 
ate and support public schools, col- 
leges, universities and specialized 
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programs for retarded children and 
for gifted children. They build and 
repair roads and highways. They 
operate hospitals for the mentally 
ill. They control major areas of 
taxation at state, city, county, cor- 
poration, persona] and consumer 
levels. They regulate banking and 
insurance. 

This is by no means the total of 
state government activity. And lest 
it be argued that the states are 
providing less and less of the funds 
for these functions, let us examine 
the pattern of state government ex- 
penditures in the last few years. 

In fiscal 1964, state government 
expenditures amounted to $42.6 bil- 
lion, more than double the $20.4 
billion expended just 10 years be- 
fore. State expenditures in 1964 
were 7.6 per cent higher than 1963 
and 16.3 per cent above 1962. Edu 
cation expenditures increased 23.2 
per cent over the last two-year 
period, highway maintenance and 
construction was up 16.1 per cent 
and welfare was up 14 per cent. All 
of this money didn't come from the 
federal government either. The 
states provided $13.4 billion for 
education last year. Of this, only 
$1.4 billion, or just over 10 per 
cent, was federal money. 

But spending money on these 
functions is not the only significant 
thing the states can do. On the 
contrary, they have supplied much 
of the impetus for social progress 
in our society. Until the most re- 
cent federal civil rights bill, the 
only effective legislation to promote 
fair hiring practices and prevent 
racial discrimination was state 
legislation. Local and state gov- 
ernments first declared war on 
poverty. States initiated the im- 
provement of educational standards 
and practices. 

Anyone who has been involved 
in the administration of state gov- 
ernment, however, would have to 
admit that the states too often have 
been timid and moribund. State gov- 
ernments have not lived up to their 
promise as instruments of aggres- 
sive, imaginative, innovational ser- 
vice to the people. One of the char- 
acteristics of any system is that n 
vacuum does not long exist when a 
service needs to be performed. Be 
cause of the states 1 inactivity and 
timidity, the federal government 
has tried to fill the role. This, too, 
was inevitable. 

While I would not for the mo- 
ment attempt to make the case that 
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any of the added federal participa- 
tion was of itself either improper or 
illegal, I am certain that federally 
oriented programs all too frequently 
miss their local target. I am con- 
vinced that many of these pro- 
grams would have been more effec- 
tive if administered to a greater 
degree by the states, or at least 
designed with the states in mind 
and in such a way that greater 
state participation was made neces- 
sary. 

For example, a state governor 
finds it extremely difficult to in- 
fluence or improve in any meaning- 
ful way the employment, health 
or welfare programs. Yet he is held 
responsible in the eyes of the citi- 
zens. He must find the matching 
money for programs originating in 
Washington. 

Fight cycle of poverty 

We never did set out in North 
Carolina to fight poverty. We did 
set out to fight the causes of pover- 
ty. Why is a child in ;i home of 
poverty so likely to return ulti- 
mately as a parent in a home of 
poverty? How do you go about 
breaking this cycle of poverty? 

With Ford, Reynolds and Bab- 
cock foundation money we organ- 
ized in 1961 the North Carolina 
Fund to support local efforts to 
provide the needed community cur- 
ative action and a new brand of 
education. We wanted to make 
these children grow into self- respect- 
ing and contributing members of 
society. 

To achieve this objective we had 
to go beyond the schoolhouse, into 
the neighborhoods, into the homes, 
doing all possible to put the chil- 
dren of disadvantage in a position 
to want to learn. We had to con- 
cern ourselves with their parents. 

We needed the complete coopera- 
fion and coordination of all public 
agencies. 

Couldn't the employment service 
and school officials go out and re- 
cruit dropouts? Couldn't the health 
services direct the chronic patient 
into the vocational centers? Couldn't 
the welfare department put de- 
pendent children in a day care cen- 
ter and the mothers in training 
courses 0 Couldn't the employment 
people guide the unemployable to 
the available health, education and 
rehabilitation services? 

Couldn't we make our chief con- 
cern people instead of programs? 
The encouraging factor is that every 



public servant I talked with was 
anxious to say, "Yes, why not? Let's 
try it." But we were still battering 
down the inflexible federal regula- 
tions when my term of office ex- 
pired. 

The manpower retraining pro- 
gram served an excellent purpose. 
The trouble was the delay in get- 
ting courses approved under proce- 
dures too complicated and cumber- 
some. The Washington worry about 
too many sheet-metal workers in 
Connecticut adversely affected train- 
ees in Greensboro. The fact that 
training Appalachian girls for ser- 
vice in the tourist industry had not 
been contemplated before simply 
confounded the machinery. In one 
program we had 287 recruits and, 
by the time we got federal ap- 
proval, only 118 were left. 

Here was a new and creative ap- 
proach. The Labor Department 
worked hard to make it effective. 
The difficulty was that the massive 
federal regulations, designed to tit 
every situation in every part of the 
country, left too little flexibility for 
the state to shape the program to 
the needs of all the people who 
should have received its advantages. 

Governors should help plan 

Gov. Pat Brown of California 
recently said that "While an in- 
creasing number of government 
services are administered under 
joint state and federal auspices, the 
governor is brought into the policy- 
making discussions on these pro- 
grams for which he bears ultimate 
administrative responsibility only 
infrequently, informally and hap- 
hazardly." He suggested involve- 
ment of governors, expressing the 
stales views, from the early plan- 
ning of any federal program. 

Governor Brown's suggestion is 
sensible. It is constructive. I be- 
lieve we can find a number of other 
constructive changes. It serves no 
purpose to condemn the "encroach- 
ment of a greedy, power-hungrv 
federal government" This kind of 
emotional reaction excites further 
frustration without eliminating the 
causes of frustration. Furthermore. 
I doubt if it will be possible to 
prove that very much of the in- 
creased federal activity was caused 
by "grasping bureaucracy." 

It is perhaps true that some ex- 
tension of federal activity has been 
caused by congressional impatience. 
This is a frame of mind, doubtless 
justified by the action of some 
states. It is. however, a self-defeat- 
ing frame of mind. Our need is 
for Congress to find the means for 
placing greater responsibility on 



the states. It is illustrative to look 
at the recent immediate reaction 
of a congressman to a governor's 
veto of a project under the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. He sug- 
gested in committee that the ripht 
of gubernatorial veto be removed 
from the law. Thus he would re- 
move the effective participation 
and cooperation of 49 governors 
because of impatience with one 
governor. 

State help is needed 

The interest and participation of 
the governor is the only way to 
bring some promise of success to the 
federal government's attack on the 
causes of poverty. The very need 
for the present antipoverty program 
attests to the general ineffectiveness 
of massive national regulations. 
The fact that so many of our peo- 
ple have not benefited very much 
from our employment, health, wel- 
fare and educational programs is 
some indication of failures 

It seems apparent now that we 
didn't appreciate the usefulness of 
state government participation in 
the New Deal programs. This legis- 
lation did much good, but it missed 
the mark with too many people. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
talked of the "one third" of u na- 
tion ill-clothed, ill-fed and ill- 
housed. It shouldn't be a source of 
too much pride in the way we ad- 
ministered his innovations of gov- 
ernmental concern to hear the speec h 
makers saying today thai "one 
fifth" of the nation is living in 
poverty. 

That is progress, but not much. 
It is at least arguable, and perhaps 
demonstrable, that our child care, 
social security* old-age assistance, 
employment services, health and 
welfare efforts could have reached 
more people if the states had Imvii 
called on to rise to their respon- 
sibilities and capabilities. Surely 
we shouldn't make the same mis- 
take so that some 30 years from now 
we will be promoting a "New Great 
Society" hv proclaiming that we 
must do something about the re- 
maining fraction of the population 
caught up in lives of despair. 

We can absorb the mistakes of 
one or two bad or bungling gov- 
ernors we cannot absorb the 
results of a had system which rl is 
misses the potential of state par- 
ticipation. 

We need sufficient flexibility to 
deal with the special local problems 
and conditions. We need to have 
sUites willing to experiment and in- 
novate. 

The big danger of excessive fed* 
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era! participation and regulation is 
that it tends to smother local ef- 
forts. It saps their creativity and ini- 
tiative until they eventually lose 
interest and remove themselves 
from the field of battle. 

While most federal agencies at- 
tempt to be as cooperative as the 
program permits, the states must 
put up with too much bureaucracy 
and individuals have to put up with 
even more. 

For one example, the National 
Park Service is bureaucratic. May- 
be it should he. but this character- 
istic makes it difficult for a stale 
that is anxious to assist in the 
creation and maintenance of nation- 
al parks. 

We are presently trying to give 
the land for a tremendous extension 
to our national seashore park. In 
time it will be accepted for the bene- 
fit of all America. 

Hut in another place the Park 
Service insists on having its own 
way or it takes its baseball and 
breaks up the ball game. For years 
the Park Service has stubbornly 
refused to complete the Blue Ridge 
Parkway over the right-of-way the 
state of North Carolina has pro- 
vided along the ledge of Grand- 
father Mountain. 

The Park Service wants to go 
over the top. Countless committees 
and groups in the state, including 
the State Highway Commission, do 
not agree. 

Our people believe the best way 
to look at a mountain is not to bull- 
doze a highway across the top of it. 
Beauty is giving way to highways 
too fast as it is. 

It is our state, our money and our 
mountain. But the bureaucrats not 
only refuse to listen, they attribute 
shady motives to everybody in dis- 
agreement with them. 

Often federal programs retard 
local initiative. For many years the 
vocational agricultural program 
served the large percentage of the 
population engaged in farming. It 
is still excellent training. However, 
this categorical aid to education, by 
sapping the matching funds of local 
school boards, has long thwarted 
the development of comprehensive 
vocational training in a rapidly 
changing industrial nation. 

However, we must not allow our- 
selves to get caught blindly casti- 
gating the federal government for 
the weaknesses of state government. 
Elihu Root once said, "The only 
way to maintain the power of the 



government is to govern." When we 
examine the record of the states we 
see just how many times they have 
failed to follow his injunction. The 
states have abdicated their responsi- 
bilities in area after area— often 
with the federal government as a 
courting partner in the abdication 
and ceded their powers to Wash- 
ington. 

Too long have too many cloaked 
inactivity, insensitivity or injustice 
in the tattered blanket of "states* 
rights." We have used states' rights 
as an excuse to fight too much pro- 
gressive social legislation intro- 
duced in the last 40 years. At the 
same time, in too many instances, 
we have consistently refused to 
take any state action to alleviate 
the problems and injustices. 

My good friend Carl Sanders of 
Georgia, a creative and vigorous 
governor, recently told a meeting of 
his state's county commissioners 
that "We've carried as much gov- 
ernment to Washington as any 
group and laid it on the doorstep 
there because we didn't want the 
responsibilities. " 

So when we begin to talk about 
the evils of centralization of power 
in Washington and the decline of 
state authority, and when we begin 
to lay the blame, it might be well 
to remember the words of another 
noted Georgian, Pogo, who said: 
"We have met the enemy, and they 
is us." 

Now is the time for the states to 
put away the myths and begin to 



deal with the real problems which 
plague America. 

In the last 25 years we have seen 
our population explode at an alarm- 
ing rate. We have witnessed the 
flight from the countryside to the 
cities, from the cities to the sub- 
urbs, from city to city and state to 
state. We have seen industrializa- 
tion and modern technology change 
the whole scope of our productive 
capacities and shatter some com- 
fortable notions we once held. We 
have seen the migratory habits of 
our people— one fifth move each 
year scatter the social problems of 
each region all over the country. 

And with it all we have had the 
crush for education, for housing, 
for highways, sewer systems and 
water, and the ever increasing need 
for rapid transit systems to unclog 
our major metropolitan areas. Our 
people have more leisure and de- 
mand more recreational facilities 
and park space at the same time our 
sprawling suburbs eat up millions 
of open acres each year. 

We also have new problems which 
transcend state boundaries. Our 
cities spread across state lines, and 
can be expected to continue to ex- 
pand in the years ahead. Indus- 
trialization and the transportation 
boom have polluted our air. City 
sewage and industrial wastes ruin 
many rivers and streams for recrea- 
tion and, even with modem treat- 
ment plants, endanger their use for 
human consumption. 

All these forces began to converge 
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on the states and pinch their re- 
sources at about the same t ime. The 
states weren't ready. Their revenue 
Sources were inadequate and their 
legislative and administrative ma- 
chinery could not keep abreast. 
They fumbled for solutions, hut 
their citizens needed and wanted ac- 
tion rapidly. The federal govern- 
ment provided action, but only 
partial solution. In providing this 
action, we saw the federal govern- 
ment too often begin to deal di- 
rectly with the local government 
bypassing the slates. Mass trans- 
portation, urban redevelopment, 
and assistance in municipal waste 
disposal are examples. 

Urbanization alone carried with it 
much more than just the problems 
of congested cities and inadequate 
housing. As the people left the 
countryside and moved to the cities, 
the per capita cost of servicing 
those remaining in the sparsely pop- 
dialed rural counties sky-rocketed. 

With decreased resources and 
higher costs, these counties natu- 
rally had to turn to the state for a 
larger portion of their revenue, 
further depleting the resources of the 
state to deal with the pressing prob- 
lems of the cities. 

These 1 problems are tough but not 
insoluble, and the states have the 
potential for far greater service if 
we can just find the solutions which 
will strengthen them. 

Beyond that, what can the states 
do to make themselves more effec- 
tive instruments of government'.' 

From my experience, i can sug- 
gest a few things which I would 
have found useful when I assumed 
the governor s seat. I think addi- 
tional study will demonstrate the 
validity of these ideas. 

In North Carolina, we realized 
early that if we did not begin to 
think about the future, we were 
abandoning that future to haphaz- 
ard growth. 

On taking office, I began to search 
for and develop master plans in the 
various areas of state authority. 
What should we do about higher ed- 
ucation, comprehensive community 
colleges, the mentally retarded, the 
children with artistic talent, death 
on the highway, and water pollution? 

We railed in the department 
heads of all the agencies in our 
state government and asked them 
three questions: When' were we in 
your department in 1900? Where 
are we now? Where do vou hope to 
be in 1976? 

On a monthly basis, we would 
discuss with tin 1 department heads 
a number of fields of stale activity. 
We were realistic, but 1 didn't want 
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them inhibited by the kind of bud- 
get concerns that colored their re- 
quests every hii-timiini. :aul so wo 
talked about their situation with 
optimum possibilities of achieve- 
ment. 

We picked 1976 because we felt 
I hat was as far ahead as we coutd 
expect them to look. 

Out of these conferences grew a 
feeling that we should establish a 
permanent office for this kind of 
discussion. We learned that I out- 
range planning could be an effective 
top] if it involved the department 
heads in discussions and did not 
seem to bypass them with a group 
of experts with little special knowl- 
edge in the specific activities of 
state government. It was important 
that an office for long-range plan- 
ning be located within the gover- 
nor's office, because planning had to 
seem relevant to the everyday task 
of government, and it needed to be 
fed back into the system, rather 
than evolve into just another report 
for the shelf. 

My hope was that we could de- 
velop a master plan for the future 
in every field of the state's activity 
from mental health to education— 
that each governor who came into 
office could reach up and pull down 
the master plan to see where the 
stute was and decide where he 
wanted to go, 

I think each state should have an 
office which formulates long-range 
plans of action for every area of 
government* These plans should be 
updated regularly and kept at least 
10 years in advance. A governor 
might vary these plans at his dis- 
cretion, but it is the best possible 
bet for adding continuity and sta- 
bility to our system. 

Education, it seemed to me, re- 
quired a special kind of planning 
that needed a special kind of atten- 
tion. It wasn't just that the statis- 
ticians told us that North Carolina 
would have to double its college en- 
rollment by 1970, or that we would 
need twice the number of teachers 
in the next 15 years just to main- 
tain the current teacher-student ra- 
tio in the classrooms, or that we 
would have to build thousands of 
new classrooms just to keep up. 
We needed an institution to help us 
evaluate these new experiments, to 
guide us into new fields and to 
show us the way to the future. 

In North Carolina, we established 
a new association of educators and 
policy-makers. We call it the 
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Learning Institute of North Caro- 
lina, appropriately shortened to 
LINC, since it was the link between 
all the forces of education, the link 
between the researchers and the 
practitioners, the link between the 
present and the improved future 
This was our machinery for keep- 
ing the door open to progress and 
improvement in education. This 
was our guard against becoming 
stale or self-satisfied. 

This was a long and arduous proc- 
ess and by the time we had de- 
veloped these master plans I was 
almost out of office. We had learned 
a lot, but it had taken us a long 
time to learn it. Other states would 
have to learn our lessons all over 
again. 

For that reason, we need an agen- 
cy serving all the states which could 
collect and store the experiences of 
past governors and their states* The 
Council of State Governments can 
probably do this, in addition to 
its already valuable service to the 
states. Education requires a special 
brand of interstate cooperation. 
This might well solve the situation 
of one state wrestling with a prob- 
lem which another state has solved 
10 years before. We need this cu- 
mulative knowledge and the expe- 
rience gained from past battles in 
planning our future ones. 

The states must revise their tax 
structures. Perhaps the federal gov- 
ernment should relinquish some tax 
sources to the states or, perhaps, 
return part of the tax receipts. 

The executive branch should be 
strengthened. In too many states 
the executive power is too diffused. 
Wouldn't it be better to concentrate 
executive authority and responsibil- 
ity in the governor, the one state 
official the voters can and do watch? 

These are but a few suggestions. 
We must come up with many more 
if we are to make state government 
stronger that it might better serve, 
be more creative, reach more peo- 
ple, and secure the future of feder- 
al ism. 

We are going to try to put into 
clear focus the causes of the decline 
of the position of the states. With 
the advice of scholars, governors, 
legislators and other public officials, 
we are going to try to suggest the 
prescription to develop state re* 
sponsibility through more effective 
administration, more responsive 
government, and more meaningful 
participation. 

Only then can we restore the 
states to a position of leadership 
and watch them grow into true 
partners for the sustenance of the 
nation. END 
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A CAMPUS-EYE VIEW 
OF BUSINESSMEN 



It's often unflattering but it can be improved, 
says university president James C. Fletcher 




Businessman James C. Fletcher 
has learned a great deal since he be- 
came president of a major Ameri- 
can university one year ago this 
month. 

Some of the lessons have been 
reassuring, others disquieting. 

He feels that on far too many col- 
lege campuses, far too many profes- 
sors are voicing inaccurate, unflat- 
tering and outdated ideas about 
businessmen and the profit system, 
and the misconceptions are being 
passed along to young people like 
a low-grade infection. 

His observation is neither gratui- 
tous nor casual, but the deliberate 
expression of one who is as much at 
home in the world of businessmen 
as he is in the world of academi- 
cians. 

Before launching a highly success- 
ful electronics enterprise in the 
1950*s, Dr, Fletcher was an instruc- 
tor in cosmic ray physics at Prince- 
ton and Cal Tech. By the time he 
stepped into the presidency of the 
University of Utah at Salt Lake 
City last year he had become a vice 
president of Aerojet-General Corp. 



and chairman of his own company, 
Space General. 

He concedes that he, too, had a 
strong prejudice against the profit 
motive when he left university life 
to enter business for the first time. 

"I went into business to try it for 
a year " Dr. Fletcher recalls. "I 
stayed 15 years. In the process I 
gained a healthy respect for busi- 
ness, the role of profits in our so- 
ciety, and a new respect for the 
contribution businessmen make to 
America. Unfortunately, a lot of 
people in our colleges and univer- 
sities have negative views on all of 
these points— unless, of course, you 
are talking about those departments 
of a university specifically geared 
to business," 

On campus, he points out, it is 
often forgotten that the nation's 
prosperity depends on business. 
"We wouldn't have large public uni- 
versities if we weren't prosperous," 
he states, citing his own tax-sup- 
ported 13,000-student institution as 
an example. 

More often than not, the profes- 
sorial attitude toward the business- 
man is equivalent to the portrait of 
the entrepreneur drawn by George 
Bernard Shaw in his plays. Dr. 
Fletcher has found. 

"The businessman, as seen by 
Shaw, is typically hard-nosed, gruff, 
a 'blast the unions* and *fire this 
guy if he's not up to capacity' type. 
That's the image university people 
quite often have. To many of them 
business is undignified and not a 
really useful pursuit." 

To remove the wall of misunder- 
standing which often separates the 
educator and the businessman, Dr. 
Fletcher recommends much greater 



interchange of ideas. He has in 
mind two-way traffic because he 
feels that businessmen themselves 
are sometimes guilty of looking at 
higher education through the wrong 
end of the telescope. 

One move that would help, he 
suggests, is for businessmen to in- 
vite more university professors to 
serve on corporate boards of direc- 
tors. Doing this, the businessman 
would hear questions raised and 
points of view expressed that other- 
wise are missing in a typical busi- 
ness setting. Some of this thinking 
could be useful as well as refresh- 
ing, the 46-year-old educator asserts. 

Advisory boards urged 

Another step he recommends is 
the creation of more industrial ad- 
visory boards to universities. Among 
other things, these boards— com- 
prised of businessmen -would help 
schools of higher learning bring 
their curricula realistically into line 
with the needs of industry. "This 
is already being done to some ex* 
tent," he says, "but there is room 
for more of the same," 

Dr. Fletcher says the curriculum 
planners have to be especially care- 
ful in these days of rapidly chang- 
ing technology. At his own school 
tfte faculty was about to give a 
course in a certain technical field 
until a check with industry showed 
that the field was already obsolete. 

More contact with industry would 
provide university people with the 
opportunity of seeing firsthand what 
the businessman is up against, Dr. 
Fletcher believes. "If the exposure 
did nothing more than offset the 
bias against profit-making it would 
be worth the effort," he adds. END 
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HOW 
BUSINESS 
WILL BE 
A YEAR FROM NOW 



Up. That's where business is headed and that's where it will be 12 months from now, 
predict industrial and commercial leaders surveyed by Nation's Business. 

Of more than 250 executives who wrote detailed answers for the magazine's latest 
nationwide poll, only a dozen pessimists replied. This handful believes a slump will 
jar business sometime between now and the middle of 1966. 

It's the opinion of 140 key executives that the economy will move out of its 
already high orbit and streak to even greater altitudes in the coming year. Another 
100-plus, while skeptical about the likelihood of a loftier leap, nonetheless foresee 
prosperity holding to a steady course. 

"We expect the best sales and profits in our history/' exults the executive vice 
president of a company in Atlanta. 

The findings add up to the most impressive show of confidence that Nation's 
Business has encountered in nine years of probing the economic outlook through 
formal surveys. 

Business bullishness continues despite international crises, an unresolved wage 
situation in steel and the fact that the nation is entering its fifty-third month of 
uninterrupted economic expansion. The word straight from businessmen seems a 
more reliable indicator than the wave of stock-selling. 

(Beginning in the fall, Nation's Business will shift the timing of its semi- 
annual business expectation surveys from a mid-year, end-of-year schedule to a pat- 
tern of spring and fall reporting.) 

Of the businessmen participating in the latest survey, about half are presidents or 
board chairmen. Written replies came from managers in leading companies in all 
principal sectors of business and industry. 

It is almost axiomatic that executives express more optimism over the outlook for 
their own companies than about economic prospects in general. However, 213 
describe themselves as optimistic about expectations for their own businesses, as 
compared with 248 business leaders who predict that business in general will either 
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Most businessmen predict - 
next 12 months will be 
even better than past 12. 


Most feel they will 
have to raise their prices 
in the coming year. 


Most anticipate 
stable or rising profits 
despite cost pressures. 


Most plan to spend more 
for capital projects than 
they did in past year. 



1 



maintain its present high level or climb new peaks in the year ahead. A majority 
expects to have to raise prices as a result of wage-cost pressures and, in some cases, 
government policies. 

Among those who describe themselves as having mixed feelings about how well 
their own companies will do is Russell F. Erickson, president of Rayonier Inc., 
manufacturers of chemical cellulose. Mr. Erickson elaborates: 'Tm not pessimistic, 
but some areas of our business may develop weaknesses due to excess supply," 

The economic analyst for a large food processing firm says his restrained feelings 
stem from "a competitive squeeze on commodities— rising processing costs and 
shrinking or stable profit margins/' 

Some managers in steel or related fields indicated caution in their answers 
because of uncertainties involving the steel settlement. 

But such qualifications hardly detract from the popular mood, which clearly is 
one of strong optimism. 

In a typical comment, Arjay Miller, president of Ford Motor Co., says he is opti- 
mistic about the general outlook and prospects for his company in particular. This 
would mean the fourth high-powered sales year for autos. 

Further tax relief was cited by several businessmen as a factor that would con- 
tribute to continued vigor in the economy. But it was not first choice. The factors 
most frequently mentioned-in their order of selection -were these: 

Sustained consumer confidence. 

Labor peace, 

Avoidance of a big war. 

Reasonable wage settlements in pace-setting industries. 
A continued high level of business spending, 

H. Y. Bassett, president of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., suggested: "A reduction in 
government controls and restraints to normal business growth." 

Charles J. Zimmerman* president of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 
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A YEAR FROM NOW 

continued 

believes the factor most likely to 
spur business would be "a stop in 
rubber-stamp voting by Congress 
on all sorts of welfare programs 
without regard to their eventual 
cost." 

Another executive, Edwin Parker, 
president of A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
Inc., sporting goods manufacturers, 
rather wryly urges: "A couple of 
'American* decisions by the Su- 
preme Court." 

Corporate officials attach great 
importance to the continuing psy- 
chology of confidence among con- 
sumers and businessmen alike. This 
pood -times mood could be broken 
by a major turn of events— a much 
bigger war in Asia, for example. If 
confidence is broken, it's noted, peo- 
ple are likely to spend less and 
companies could curtail or cancel 
projects that pump dollars into the 
economy. 

Besides international crises, the 
main factors that could slow busi- 
ness, judging from comments in the 
survey, are disruptive labor strife, 
inflationary wage or price increases, 
unsettling developments in the bal- 
ance-of- payments picture and a 
strong, unexpected antibusiness 
move by the federal government. 
But most consider these unlikely. 

One development that could have 
a slightly dampening effect is the 
prospective $6 billion increase in 
social security taxes that will be- 
come effective next Jan. 1. This 
could be "depressing" when coupled 
with the existing tax load, according 
to Donald C. Power, chairman and 
chief executive officer of the General 
Telephone & Electronics Corp. But 
he also says he believes the econo- 
my will draw much strength in the 
next 12 months from continued ex- 
pansion of capital spending. 

The price weathervane 

Most businessmen expect to have 
to raise their prices in the 12 months 
ahead. 

Here are the figures on that one: 
Expect to raise prices— 140. 
Do not expect to raise prices— 90. 
May lower prices— 24. 
No answer— six. 

Where price hikes are planned or 
considered likely, cost increases— 
notably from wage pressures— are 
most frequently cited as the cause. 

For companies with diversified 
products, "We will go up on some 
items, down on others," as one man- 
ufacturer comments. Another says: 
"The pattern will be selective.** 



One businessman expecting both 
to raise and lower prices in his 
multiple-product line is William G, 
Phillips, president of the Glidden 
Co., which manufactures and sells 
paints, foods and chemicals. Mr. 
Phillips is bullish about the coming 
year and expects his company's 
profits and payroll to rise. 

In some companies rising costs 
are being offset by improvements in 
productivity which eliminate the 
immediate need to raise prices. An 
apparel manufacturing company in 
the south is an example. Its presi- 
dent reports that sufficient produc- 
tivity gains have been achieved in 
his plant to make price increases 
unnecessary at this time. 

H. J. Heinz Co. President Frank 
Armour, Jr., says his company's 
prices may climb. "Because we 
rely so much on agriculture and be- 
cause of the exclusion of bracero 
labor [by the federal government] 
we already know that our costs of 
fruits and vegetables will be greatly 
increased and probably will result 
in the need to increase the price of 
finished products, 

"In fact," he says, "we may be 
faced with considerable difficulty in 
getting all of the raw materials we 
need/' 

Increases in pric es I hey must pay 
for goods and services are antici- 
pated by most executives. The con- 
sumer price level is expected to 
climb by about two per cent. How- 
ever, many see foreign and domestic 
competition exercising some braking 
influence. 

"Consumer prices, primarily be- 
cause of higher prices for services, 
will continue to rise from one to 
1.5 per cent," forecasts John D. 
Harper, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. He believes that wholesale 
commodity prices, "although quite 
stable in recent years," will prob- 
ably move up a little over the com- 
ing year as measured by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

Employment — -tip or down? 

The job outlook is bright. 

Only 26 of the 260 executives re- 
plying foresee a decline in jobs in 
their companies during the 12 
months ahead; of the remainder 
100 say they will hire more people 
and 134 expect employment levels 
to remain about where they have 
been in the past 12 months. 

Spokesmen for companies in such 
lines as chemicals, heavy manufac- 
turing, tires, paper conversion, farm 
equipment and aircraft manufac- 
turing predict rising employment. 

Dropping employment is foreseen 



by spokesmen for companies in 
scattered industries, including metal 
fabrication, electronics, steel, rail- 
roading and insurance. 

Predictions about profits per dol- 
lar of sales broke down this way: 

Rising profits— 111. 

About the same— 117. 

Declining profits— 25. 

Seven executives call the ques- 
tion not applicable to their com- 
panics. 

Capital spending prospects 

Some 30 business leaders pin 
their hopes for continued prosperity 
on high levels of spending by busi- 
ness itself— for new plants, new 
equipment, modernization and other 
big-ticket projects. 

The survey indicates that a high 
level of capital expenditures will be 
sustained well into 1966. 

Of the decision-makers respond- 
ing, 135 say their companies will 
spend more in the next 12 months 
for capital projects than they have 
in the past 12. Eighty -nine indi- 
cate they'll spend about the same. 
Only 36 managers expect their com- 
panies to spend less. 

John T. Hackett, economist for 
Cummins Engine Co., believes that 
continued strength in business in- 
vestment will do more than anything 
else to keep the boom booming. 
The vice president for finance of a 
major petroleum company sees the 
economy in a kind of see-saw pos- 
ture. If capital expenditures rise in 
the coming year, he says, the pros- 
perity end of the sea-saw will tip 
up; if business confidence is in some 
way damaged, capital spending will 
be curtailed and prosperity will go 
down. 

By a margin of more than three 
to one, business leaders favor fur- 
ther tax reduction— and, for the 
most part, soon. 

Lower corporate taxes, business- 
men say, and you 11 spur business 
spending while helping to hold the 
price line. 

Reduce personal income taxes 
and you*ll give the consumer even 
more incentive to spend, 

14 Proper tax reductions tend to 
remove restraint, allowing our econ- 
omy to reach its growth potential," 
asserts George E. Beggs, Jr., presi- 
dent of Leeds & Northrup Co., which 
manufactures electrical measuring 
instruments. 

While there is strong advocacy of 
tax relief, many business leaders are 
concerned about the high level of 
federal spending and an inflationary 
bias in the economy. 

One executive comments: "We 
must inevitably face the problem of 
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stopping inflation or of adjusting to 
the consequences of it. I would pre- 
fer to stop it.'* 

Some businessmen who don't rec- 
ommend immediate tax relief none- 
theless stress the desirability of 
study and reform of existing tax 
regulations to correct inequities. 

"The need for streamlining and 
clarifying tax regulations cannot be 
overemphasized/' says Dr. Jesse 
Werner, chairman of the board and 
president of General Aniline & Film 
Corp. He points out that the obvi- 
ously helpful effects of the two re- 
cent reductions in corporate income 
tax "make it apparent that further 
reductions should be . . . instituted 
at the appropriate time." 

K. J. Hanley. president of Alle- 
gheny Ludlum Steel Corp., main- 
tains that "the entire tax structure 
should be recast." 

Dissenters on the question of tax 
cuts generally hold that the ma- 
chinery of the tax system should be 
treated somewhat gingerly— a leave- 
it-alone-for-now attitude. Some man- 
agers specifically suggest that tax 
cuts be used to firm up the econ- 
omy only when it shows signs of 
going rubbery. 

"I do not favor further tax reduc- 
tions in the aggregate until there is 
a closer balance between income 
and outgo of federal cash expendi- 
tures/' says John V. van Pelt III. 
vice president of Vulcan Materials 
Co., in a typical observation. 

Labor cost projections 

The Nation's Business sur- 
vey reveals that labor costs of busi- 
ness and industry will go up an 
average of 3."> per cent in the next 
12 months. This includes fringe 
benefits. Surveys in the past nine 
years have also predicted increases 
in this range. 

Some businessmen point out that 
the deferred settlement in steel - 
once finally reached— will have an 
efTect on their wage costs that can- 
not be fully evaluated now. 

Another question in the latest 
survey asked: 

"Some economists now consider 
the possibility of a major recession 
or depression in the United States 
practically out of the question [see 
"Why Recessions Are Obsolete," 
Nation's Business, May], Do 
you feel the same way?" 

A majority of managers agrees 
with the view that serious recessions 
are a thing of the past— but the 
margin is slight. 

Many businessmen still feel that 
our economy could pet into serious 
trouble- The tone of the comments 
suggests that businessmen as a 



group are not as confident on this 
point as are some economists. 

Among the skeptics is the presi- 
dent of a large retail chain store 
operation. He says. ik l believe that 
a continuation of present govern- 
mental policies will lead to more 
and more inflation that couid result 
in a major recession/' 

Yet, some businessmen hold that 
government is exactly the force that 
makes recessions or depressions un- 
likely. "Government action would 
prevent any future recession from 
becoming too severe." remarks one 
company head. 

Department store president C. 
Virgil Martin I Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co. t Chicago) argues that a cate- 
gorical "yes" or "no" cannot be 



given to the question. "It depends 
on our intelligent and sophisticated 
use of governmental power— and 
broad world conditions/' he de- 
clares. 

There is always the danger of the 
unforeseen, many business leaders 
caution. World war. A severe wors- 
ening of the gold outflow. Wide- 
scale civil disorder. A sharp slump 
in the confidence of the buying pub- 
lic. The danger of a recession start- 
ing in another part of the world and 
then jumping oceans and involving 
us. These are some examples cited 
of events that could upset any pro- 
jection. 

One company president sums it 
up in a few words; "If everyone 
agrees-look out!" END 
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executives of today are of much 
higher caliber and have much high- 
er standards than they had 50 
years ago. 

What do you mean by "social con- 
sciousness?" 

I mean that business should not 
strive only for profits on the balance 
sheet. You've got to make money 
to keep a business going, but busi- 
ness should also have social con- 
sciousness, be a good citizen, do its 
part in the community. 

iSomc chain store businesses years 
ago, for instance, would never allow 
their managers to make contribu- 
tions without referring them to 
headquarters. And they never made 
any. 

I decided to go in just the oppo- 
site direction. I said to my store 
managers. li You do your part in 
your community, you give to the 
local charities and public causes, 
you give as much or more than any 
of the other merchants. You have 
the authority to do that. You don't 
have to come to Chicago for it." 

The result is our managers then 
as now invariably hold high posi- 
tions of regard in their communities. 

And this has its reflection in what 
people think of Sears? 

Yes, it's good business, as well as 
good ethics. 

Looking back over your career, what 
are the toughest decisions you have 
made in business? 

Well, 1 had many tough ones to 
make. 

The first one T the most important 
one, was the decision to go into the 
retail stores. 



Up until 1924, Sears and Ward's 
had been purely mail order houses. 
I was vice president of Ward's in 
charge of merchandising from 1919 
to '24. 1 had left the army in 1919 
and saw even then the movement of 
population. 1 always had been in 
teres ted in population movements. 
It was a hobby with me— and I 
thought 1 saw the movement of the 
farmers to the cities and the exten- 
sion of good roads, 

Both Sears and Ward's were great 
merchandising organizations, had a 
good name, had great resources and 
it seemed to me very simple to start 
a system of retail stores whereby 
you pass the goods across the coun- 
ter instead of passing it through 
parcel post and only to the people 
in rural communities. 

As a matter of opportunity for growth? 

Yes. It costs more to do it ac ross 
the counter, but the great cities and 
the small cities did no business with 
us and it seemed to me it opened a 
great avenue of sales. 

It was a perfectly simple idea, 
but the then chief executive at 
Ward's met it with great opposition 
and I couldn't put it over. So 
finally I left Ward's and came to 
Sears. 

Mr, Julius Rosenwald, who was 
the chairman of Sears, was very 
doubtful al>out it. But apparently 
he had faith in me and told me to 
go ahead. I opened up the first 
store here across the road in the 
mail order plant, 

We were as green as grass in pass- 
ing the goods across the counter— 
and we made many mistakes but 
the concept was sound. 

We irave the people values. In spite 
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LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

of our mistakes, they kept coming 
and the store was a success from 
the day we opened. That was in 
1925. 

Then we opened a store in our 
Seattle mail order plant, another in 
Kansas City and another in Phila- 
delphia. 

There was great opposition from 
everybody in the mail order organi- 
zation here. They thought it would 
ruin the mail order business. I knew 
it wouldn't, that each would help 
the other. And the mail order busi- 
ness—or more correctly the catalog 
business— instead of being a dying 
business, is today the largest it has 
been in its history. 

We opened stores here in Chicago 
on Lawrence Avenue and one at 
79th Street, That was a new con- 
cept because, instead of going into 
the so-called shopping districts, we 
went on the periphery. 

Then, as now, the department 
store was essentially for the women. 
Eighty per cent of their business 
was in women's wear, apparel, 
hosiery, nylons and all other ap- 
parel. A man in a department 
store was lost. He was jostled 
around by the females and he had 
nowhere to go. 

We made it a store for the family; 
in other words, for the men, too. 

We added hardware, tires, service 
parts and other items of particular 
interest to men. 

Then we had no trained retail 
men. But we had the values that 
kept bringing the people. 

Haven't you said In the past that if 
you have good men and train them, 
that they will take care of most things? 

Sure, but that was our principal 
difficulty in the beginning. 

Sears has always promoted from 
within, but I had to go outside for 
the managers of the retail store. It 
was a process of trial and error and 
it was 10 years until we developed 
young men coming up that we could 
promote as managers. 

That was our great difficulty in 
the beginning in the retail stores. 

The next big decision was in '31 
when I decided to open Allstate, the 
Sears insurance business. 

Every director I had was origi- 
nally opposed to it. Fortunately, 
they were all my personal friends. 

They, too, had confidence in me 
but not in the plan. They finally 
approved the idea. 

Do you know what the initial capital 
of Allstate was? 



It was $700,000. Of course we 
had to put in a great deal more 
afterwards because the company 
grew so very fast. As the insurance 
laws required a certain amount of 
capital in proportion to reserves, we 
had to keep putting in money until 
we finally put in, over the ensuing 
15 years, $54 million. 

We have taken out already ap- 
proximately $125 million in divi- 
dends. I would say the net worth of 
Allstate today is well in excess of a 
billion dollars. On top of that, we 
have something that no retailer or 
very few, and few manufacturers, 
have. We have behind us over one 
billion dollars in Allstate. 

In case of necessity we could 
convert those to dollars. The liabil- 
ities are reserves which are never 
paid. We don't use these assets for 
Sears. I mean, Allstate hasn't a dol- 
lar's worth of Sears stock. And we 
have no loans from Allstate. But in 
time of distress we could fall back 
on it. 

My directors asked me two ques- 
tions when we went into A 11 .state. 
They were bolh very pertinent. 

One was, "Why should we go into 
anything now?" Everybody was 
losing money in 1931. 

The second was, "What the hell 
do you know about the insurance 
business?" 

I said, "I don't know very much." 

But I knew two things: One was 
that while I didn't know much 
about insurance, I did know that 
every insurance agent spent a good 
part of his time pounding the pave- 
ment looking for prospects and that 
if we put the insurance agent in the 
store, the customer would come to 
the agent rather than the agent 
going to the customer. This would 
make our costs of acquisition very 
low, which they turned out to be. 

When you had all your colleagues and 
advisers pretty much against it, it 
must have taken courage on your part 
to fight it through. 

Well, I felt I was right and, while 
they didn't sec it, they apparently 
had confidence in me. 

General Wood, what do you see as the 
role of businessmen in relation to 
government today? 

I think they've got to do their 
part in being of assistance to gov- 
ernment when they are asked. I 
think that is the most important 
thing they can do, 

I spent 10 years of my life in 
Latin America, you see, in the 
building of the Panama Canal. 

I think I know Latin America 
pretty well. You realize that no 



business, however skillfully it is 
handled, can develop properly if 
the government is corrupt and in 
efficient. So every citizen has an 
interest in making it a pood govern- 
ment. Ours isn't perfect by any 
means, but it's a good deal better 
than most governments. 

Would you suggest that more busi- 
nessmen take part in politics? 

I think they should take part in 
local politics and national politics 
as far as they can, if they can. 
Then, in a national business like 
Sears, to give people what they 
want you've got to understand the 
United States and you've got to 
realize the changes that are taking 
place in the United States. 

For instance, this whole business 
rests on a body of merchants that 
buy our goods and, in turn, they 
rest on the manufacturers who make 
these goods. 

Then, also, because of the growth 
of population, the time has gone 
by when you can buy any heavy 
article, where freight is an item, 
from one factory, say, located in 
New England or Pennsylvania. 
You've got to have a chain of 
factories. 

You can buy Mrs. Mrozynski's 
nylon stockings in one place, be- 
cause freight is negligible; but you 
can't buy saws or hammers or ma- 
chinery or tires in one factory. 

You can't distribute goods from 
one plant, as Sears did 70 years 
ago from one plant in Chicago. We 
now have 11 mail order plants. 

In other words, as business grows 
bigger, you've got to have a bird's 
eve view of th<> Uniled States and 
place your stores and plants and 
your distribution where the condi- 
tions are most favorable and where 
the growth is the greatest. 

What great trends do you see develop- 
ing now? 

I think as far as growth is con- 
cerned it is greatest in the Middle 
Western states, east of the Missis- 
sippi, the South, the Southwest- 
Texas, particularly- and the Pa- 
cific Coast. California, of course, 
has the largest growth of all. 

There are other factors that enter 
the picture. 

Sears today is the biggest retail 
distributor in the world, but we 
don't have a store in downtown 
Manhattan, which is the biggest re- 
tail market in the United States. 

People think that is strange but 
the reason is that our systems of 
stores are built around the auto- 
mobile. 

When Ford made the tin lizzie 
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and the automobile commenced to 
go to all people instead of the very 
rich, that made shopping mobile. In 
other words, a woman could get into 
her car and go anywhere. 

Before, she had to go down to 
the so-called shopping district, 
which was congested. We were first 
to take the store to the people in- 
stead of the people to the store. 

But, going back to New York 
City, we don't buy property for re* 
tail stores by the front foot. We 
buy the property by the square foot 
because we've got to have at least 
five acres for a big parking lot to 
service these customers. If you 
know Manhattan Island, first, there 
aren't any five acres vacant. Sec- 
ondly, the price is so sky high that 
Sears would be working for the 
landowner instead of its customers. 

Plus the fact that the young 
matron with children who lives in 
the suburbs or the periphery of the 
city can't bring a couple of young 
children downtown in her car and 
shop with them. 

Now, in our first store we had 
parking for baby carriages. Young 
mothers could come down and park 
their babies and go into the store 
and shop. 

Certainly the women take care of 
the family budget 

But we have a tremendous num- 
her of men customers. We have the 
largest business in the United 
States for hunters. We have the 
largest fishing tackle business. We 
sell millions of tires a year. The 
men buy those. 

We also have one of the largest 
hardware businesses in the United 
States— we sell a tremendous amount 
of power tools. 

People change all the time. 
Wages have gone up. salaries have 
gone up. There are more and more 
people that have time for recreation. 

Forty years ago golf was only for 
the rich. Today, a painter, a 
plumber, everybody plays golf. And 
painters and plumbers so fishing 
and hunting just as much as rich 
men. 

After you moved from president to 
chairman of the board in 1939. you 
had quite a succession of men who 
became president. What did you look 
for in selecting these men? 

Well. I knew their records and I 
knew the men. The present chair- 
man, Austin T. Cushman was first 
hired at $25 a week out in Oakland, 
Calif, 

I had an ample opportunity to 
judge their brains, their character 
and their working ability. 

There's one factor in connection 



with the succession of people. A 
large company has to have a retire- 
ment plan, human nature being 
what it is. 

Men with big salaries sometimes 
will hang on and hang on till 
they're barely tottering. You have 
to give the young men and the 
young women a chance. You have 
to have a retirement plan so as to 
have promotions. 

On the other hand, I have often 
thought that maybe a great mistake 
I made in business was that when T 
retired I chose a man who only had 
a few years )>efore retirement. 

We bad three presidents and 
three chairmen within 10 years. 
Well, you get no continuity of 
policy that way. You've got to ap* 
point younger men so they will have 
longer terms to serve. 

I had a very unusual opportunity 
because while I was president of 
the company. Mr. Hosenwald was 
old and not too welt and he turned 
the company over to me. Then, 
when he died in '32, his son was 
made chairman. But he lived in 
Philadelphia, was executor of his 
father's estate and he didn't have 
much time. 

So I had undisputed manage- 
ment of this company for 2b* years. 
Now, you don't have that very 
often, but there was a continuity of 
policy. 

You mentioned that you look at a 
man's record. You get to know his 
brains, his working ability, his char- 
acter. Does any one outweigh the 
other? 

I think character is the most im- 
portant of all. His general outlook 
on life, the kind of man he is. 
There are a lot of very smart men 
without any character. 

What do you think develops character 
of this sort? 

I think it starts with childhood, 
the kind of mother and father 
you've got. 

So it's not the type of thing a person 
can necessarily build into himself? 

Well, some do. And, another 
thing, I am not able to appoint a 
man to a big position until I know 
what sort of a wife he has. And his 
home life, because it's only a man 
of the most extraordinary ability 
that can overcome an unhappy 
home. 

If he's got a nagging wife, a faith- 
less wife, extravagant wife, it is 
bound to tell in his work. 

I know that from experience be- 
cause these days it is quite a feat 
to have had one wife for 57 years 
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COUNTDOWN 
-4-3-2-1-0 



Ignition! — Liftoff! And we come closer to 
realizing man's ancient dream of exploring 
the heavens. — Surprising as it may seem, 
however, this triumph of modern technology 
— the science of rocketry— is based on a prin- 
ciple formulated almost 300 years ago! 
But there are even older principles we can 
also put to good use today. Such as the more 
than 2000-year old principle of men band- 
ing together into business and professional 
groups for promoting their mutual welfare in 
the field — groups we refer to today as trade 
or professional associations. 
Membership today in your trade or profes- 
sional association is one of the most forward 
looking steps you can take. Through your 



association you'll be $ 
advances in your f/'e/j 
regulations and legh 
eration . . . know 
techniques. 
Join and participate 
field! You just can't afford not to. 



>reast of all technical 
. be up on all new 
\tion affecting your op- 
le latest in skills and 

the association in your 
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LESSONS OF 
LEADERSHIP 

continued 

and still be crazy about her, as 
am. 

What about your army days? What 
value do you put on this experience 
in relation to your subsequent busi- 
ness experience? 

I feel very grateful to West Point. 
I was the youngest man in my 
class. When I entered I was 17 and 
I was a heedless, undisciplined 
boy. I haled the discipline, but it 
made a man of me. I went right 
from West Point to the Philippines 
when the insurrection was on. I 
spent two years chasing guerrillas 
in the mountains and getting shot 
at occasionally. 

Then I had a year on one of the 
old frontier posts in Montana. I 
was ordered back to West Point as 
an instructor, and I was only there 
a year and a half when I got my big 
chance. I not to Panama, I was 
loaned to the Canal. I spent 10 
years there from the beginning of 
the work to the end of the work. 

My wife and I were on the first 
boat that went through the Canal. 

I had charge of the recruiting of 
labor and housing and feeding of 
labor. I was director of the Panama 
Railroad and handled the terminals 
at Panama, at Colon and Balboa. 
And then I had the supply system 
of the Canal, and without knowing 
it I was getting wonderful experi- 
ence for what I did afterwards at 
Ward's and Sears. Sears and 
Ward's are great supply ho uses , I 
mean. 

The trick is to tum over the in- 
ventory and have enough goods on 
hand and not too much. 

I had that problem in the Canal, 
only it was pretty difficult in that 
we were 2,000 miles from the 
supply source. 

And in days of much more primitive 
transportation. 

Oh, yes. It took seven days 
then for a boat to go from New 
York to Colon and. when we were 
building the locks, we used about 
5,000 barrels of cement a day. 

It was all right in the dry season, 
but in the wet season your cement 
sank so you had to keep it flowing. 
And every time we had a hurricane, 
we had an awful time. 

What was General Goethals f secret in 
getting the Canal built? 

He was a brilliant ;nan. He was 
an engineering officer. He had tre- 
mendous energy, tremendous will 
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ver. and I don't think anybody 
could have finished the Canal 
in time or for the money he did. 
He was a wonderful executive. 

That gave me considerable busi- 
ness experience. 

After we finished the Canal , the 
war broke out a year later World 
War I—and I went back to the 
army. I had only been out a little 
over a year. I went over to France 
and they brought me back to be 
quartermaster general of the army 
because of my experience in the 
Canal. 

That gave you more good experience? 

Yes. Supplying that army in 
time of war was some job. 

Looking ahead, what do you think are 
the most important abilities that a 
young man is going to need? 

I think more and more youVe 
got to have technical knowledge. 
YouVe got to understand modern 
science. 

Will more and more American busi- 
nesses be looking abroad for their 
growth? 

I think they will, to the south of 
us. I mean Latin America. And 
Canada is due for enormous growth. 

Whether it will pay to go into 
Asia and Africa I doubt, because I 
think conditions would be unsettled 
there for many years, and no matter 
how good a job you do you can 
have troubles. The first store I put 
outside of the U. S. was in Havana 
and it was very successful; but Cas- 
tro took it over and confiscated 
everything. 

We didn't lose any money be- 
cause we had already taken out our 
investment. In Brazil, which had 
one of the most corrupt and ineffi- 
cient governments in the world, we 
made plenty of money in merchan- 
dising, but it was swept away by 
the devaluation of the currency. If 
the government is no good, you 
can't do business. 

What field would you advise a young 
man entering business to get into? 

That's a broad question. There 
are certain businesses that decline 
and pass out. 

For instance, whe n I came in 
here 40 years ago, the harness busi- 
ness was one of |hc most profitable 
businesses in the plant. 

The point is to see the lines that 
are expanding. For instance, any 
line connected with recreation, with 
the automobile, is going up and up. 
Some day, of course, it may be new 
things. 

But generally speaking, if I had a 



boy today growing up, T would want 
him to get a technical education- 
engineering, geology, chemistry, 
physics, anything with mathematics. 
I think that's your best foundation. 

You seem optimistic about the future 

of this country. 

Well, I am not sure. From a 
material standpoint it looks all 
right, but there are certain f^reat 
weaknesses in our society that are 
beginning to appear. 

That again comes back to the 
character and the moral standards 
of the people, and I am speaking of 
all the people— not the rich, not the 
poor. 

If our standards are low, if this 
juvenile crime continues and peo- 
ple get so absorbed in the material 
side of life, then it is the beginning 
of the end. 

You see this as a potential weakness? 

A great deal. I don't know any 



more than you, but I think then? 
is the danger. When you read the 
history of Home— every now and 
then I go back and read Gibbon's 
"Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire" read the chapter on the 
emperor Diocletian. Everything that 
Franklin Roosevelt proposed in t ho 
New Deal. Diocletian put into ef- 
fect and the Empire died a hundred 
years afterwards. 

It wasn't the barbarians that de- 
stroyed Rome, it was the decline in 
the character of the Roman people. 

And we may, too. I hope not. 
But it's the character and standards 
of our people— that's what is impor- 
tant END 

REPRINTS of 44 Lessons of Leader- 
ship, . Profiting from Foresight* * may 
be obtained for 30 cents a copy, $14 
per 100, or $120 per 1,000 postpaid 
from Nation's Business, 1615 H St. 
N. VP.. Washington, D. a 20006. 
Please enclose remittance. 
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drunk fines at $2 a day— to serving 
as mechanics' helpers and installing 
radios in police cruisers. 

Two enrol lees sent over to the 
Chattanooga library to work on a 
year-long book inventory couldn't 
even read. "They wouldn't have 
done us much good/' observed Miss 
Elizabeth Edwards, the librarian. 

This project was killed anyway 
by the minimum wage. The original 
plan had been to take on 20 start- 
ing at 80 cents an hour, compared 
to $1 an hour paid to part-time col- 
lege students and beginning clerks, 
and $1.25 paid janitors. 

Ben Scessel. a member of the 
library board, estimates that it 
would have cost $9 t 000 to $10. (XX) a 
year to raise all library wages in 
line with a $1.25 minimum. 

Another public age icy that turned 
down the program in Chattanooga 
was the Baroness K danger Hospital, 
a city -county facility. Roy McDon- 
ald, head of the hospital board of 
trustees, blames the minimum wage 
and concern that "the people would 
regard themselves as temporary and 
we wouldn't get anything out of it." 

National average? 

He points out that his hospital, 
which handles one third charity 
eases, couldn't afford to raise salaries 
all along the line to conform to a 
SI. 25 minimum, 

A Labor Department spokesman 
claims that the $1.25 minimum was 
set to reflect the prevailing nation- 



wide average. That it is not the av- 
erage for the unskilled is reflected 
in President -Johnson's requesl that 
the minimum wage coverage be ex- 
tended to some 4.6 million more 
workers in retail, laundry, hotel, 
motel, motion picture, theater, res- 
taurant, taxicab, hospital and con- 
si met ion enterprises and logging 
operations. 

The government estimates that 
31 per cent of those to be covered 
now receive less than the current 
minimum. The pressure to raise 
wages in communities where the 
Youth Corps is in operation shows 
the effect that enactment of the 
President's request could have on 
wages of employees now making 
around the minimum. 

The Cleveland school system, for 
example, raised wages of cafeteria 
workers because of the Youth Corps 
program there. 

The program's role as a wage- 
booster was noted by Arkansas Gov. 
Orval Faubus early this summer 
at a press conference with Labor 
Secretary Wirtz in connection with 
a program for his state. He was 
asked whether the $L25 to be paid 
Youth Corps enrol lees represented 
♦he prevailing wages at establish- 
ments where they were to work. 

The governor replied that it was 
above the level in some places, but 
that the state decided to go ahead 
regardless ami that those paying 
less should raise their wages any- 
way. END 
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Are you getting across 
to employees? 

In many organizations today key people 
don't really understand company policy 



Those Will tense, angry moments that day in the 
office of a West Coast electrical equipment company. 

Somewhere somebody had goofed, and the firm 
had lost a promising customer. 

Company executives didn't waste any time finding 
out what had gone wrong and why. A salesman in 
the field had asked the home office to clarify the 
firm's credit policy and the clarifying explanation 
had been too slow getting back to the field. During 
the delay the impatient prospective buyer took his 
business elsewhere. 

The incident points up a problem typical in many 
businesses today: Failure to spell out and quickly 
communicate company policies to those who need 
to know them. 

Recent investigations indicate that many firms 




You can't write it all 
I . 
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simply are not getting through to employees with 
vital operating guidelines Rapid corporate growth, 
changes in technology and decentralization are fac- 
tors that tend to magnify the problem. 

Full understanding of policy is essential for man- 
aging complex and far -Hung activities of modern 
corporations as well as for those small but rapidly 
growing firms which may never have bothered to 
write out statements of purpose and policy- 
Recognition of this is leading many firms to 
sharpen their policy-making. The trouble is all too 
often the effort ends there. Many a skillfully con- 
eeived policy statement falls short of its objectives: 
being understood, accepted and followed. 

The answer to why this shortcoming should exist 
frequently lies in the way policies are communicated. 
Even the biggest, most modernly equipped com- 
panies still rely heavily on formal, written statements 
to spell out policy to managers and employees. 

There's plenty of evidence that, important as they 
are, written statements don*t get the job done and 
that more effective methods of getting the word 
from top to bottom are urgently needed. 

Why messages go wrong 

Complains a policy-maker for one big chemical 
company: ''No matter how carefully we word them, 
at least half of our statements are bound to get 
misused or misinterpreted somewhere down the line." 
This is probably a conservative estimate. 

Like most firms these days, this executive's com- 
pany transmits its policy pronouncements by writ- 
ten directive an executive memo, presidential letter 
or some other formal means, To avoid such formality 

David S. Bushnell and William R, Wood, the authors, 
are management communications specialists. The 
surrey described in this article was conducted by Mr. 
Bushnell, who is now on the staff of Stanford Re- 
search Institute. 
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Often boss doesn't know. 



would invite distortion of important messages. 
Whats more, the more complex or widespread the 
organization, the clearer the apparent need for writ- 
ten statements of policy. 

Recent research suggests that those who rely prin- 
cipally on memos, letters, manuals and other 
printed material to communicate statements of 
policy not only fall short of achieving the desired 
results but actually contribute to new problems of 
misunderstanding. It has been found that written 
statements, when not accompanied by other means 
of explanation, tend to: 

► Raise more questions than are answered. 

* Discourage individual initiative in carrying out 
the policy. 

► Stifle upward communication of questions and sug- 
gestions. 

► Build up resistance to developing new ways of 
doing things. 

These and other findings are the result of an ex- 
tensive study completed recently for one of the 
country's biggest electronics manufacturers of its 
communicating procedures. The examination has 
led to top- to-bottom revision of management com- 
munications practices. 

Face~to-tace discussion 

In the study, more than three quarters of the 
several hundred managers questioned said that they 
were not only dissatisfied with the information pro- 
vided in written policy communications, but that 
in many cases they had come to rely heavily on 
less formal, often unofficial information sources for 
the answers they needed. 

In 90 per cent of such instances, the trusted 
source was the individual's immediate superior— a 
person with whom he had daily, face-to-face, in- 
formal contact. In addition, most managers, particu- 
larly at middle levels, said they withheld any inter- 
pretation of policy statements channeled directly to 



them until they'd talked it over with their boss. Nor- 
mally, of course, there's nothing wrong with this, ex- 
cept that in this case the survey showed that frequent- 
ly "the boss" was as inadequately informed as his 
subordinates. 

Such a compounding of distortion and misinfor- 
mation in key places prompted just the kind of 
breakdowns in policy communication that this com- 
pany's carefully drafted statements were designed to 
prevent. 

Another factor revealed was a decline in prefer- 
ence for written instructions the further down the 
chain of command opinions were sampled. Upper 
level managers had a high tolerance for written state- 
ments. But at the foreman level more than 
80 per cent preferred to receive policy explanations 
orally from their bosses. Written statements fre- 
quently were regarded by first-line managers only 
as an occasionally useful reference. "Written in- 
structions give you only part of the story,'' said one 
first- line manager. 

Beyond personal preference, another factor looms 
large in influencing some managers* views toward 
written statements. As organizations grow and de- 
centralize, the flow of paperwork swells. A written 
statement, regardless of its importance, speaks in 
muffled tones to many executives who find it at the 
bottom of a pile of daily paperwork. This is par- 
ticularly so when they'd rather be getting the news 
from their boss. 

"We don't take the risk of having our important 
communications not read/' says Louis R. d'Assale- 
naux, administrative vice president of McCulloch 
Oil Corp. of California. "We make it the job of 
very manager to call to the attention of his sub- 
ordinates all communications affecting policy and 
other major matters/* 

Typically, the policies of business start with top 
management, which develops the rules by which recur- 
ring circumstances facing the company will be met 
Statements of policy that emerge are weighed to 
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ARE YOU GETTING ACROSS TO EMPLOYEES? continued 



cover as many situations for as long a time as 
practicable. 

Gone are the days when such emerging industry 
giants as (ienerat Motors could be run by chieftains 
like William C. Durant on policies that changed 
"as often as my office door opens and closes." 

Nowadays, when operations extend beyond the 
earshot of the top man T most companies pet direc- 
tion from policies that are clearly and publicly 
espoused. This being the case, the consternation 
which many a chief executive expresses over his com- 
munication problems is not too surprising. Seldom 
does he have trouble getting nods of understanding 
from those at his own corporate level. It's down the 
line that the headaches arise; and the longer the line, 
the greater the hazards. 

Arrange for questions 

Distance, organizational size and other factors 
make this man's remark little more than wishful 
thinking for many companies. Still, few deny the 
value of the kind of free and open discussion he 
had in mind. In most cases where problems of policy 
interpretation arise, research shows there is a lack 
of opportunity to air questions and comments at 
an early stage and in an informal atmosphere where 
communication can move freely. Statements of 
policy seldom run afoul when there is free access 
of staff members to policy-makers. 

Measured against business proficiency in other 
areas, the one-shot approach to policy pronounce- 
ments seems strikingly incongruous. Imagine the 
company sales department limiting to a typewritten 
page the explanation of a new product line to its 
field sales force. 

Not only in sales, but in engineering, accounting 
and other departments, it is common practice to 
bolster written instructions with charts, diagrams, 
pictures, discussions and other means of increasing 
understanding. Why then must the policy statement, 
as vital as it is. be restricted to the eye appeal of a 
form letter? 

"Preparing and communicating the policy state- 
ment is only the first step in getting a policy imple- 
mented " says Robert A. Grimm, operating division 
head of the Hewlett Packard Corp. "Real under- 
standing comes only after the policy has been dis- 
cussed at each level and practiced/' 

Sartain Lanier, chairman of Oxford Manufactur- 
ing Company, Inc., Atlanta-based apparel manufac- 
turer, doesn't consider policies announced to his 
company's widely dispersed operations fully under- 
stood until discussions have been held with all mana- 
gers concerned and the opportunity given for each 
to raise questions. 

Feedback is important 

Confronted with a precisely worded, authoritative 
looking communication from top management, a sub- 
ordinate is much less likely to fire off a request for 
further clarification than he would he if given the 
information in a lively discussion period with famil- 
iar associates. 

Feedback of this sort at all levels should play a 
dramatic role in policy-making, particularly as a 
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prime source of ideas essential to keeping policies 
timely and pertinent. 

"The manager who has to say it all in writing 
either doesn't care to make himself fully under- 
stood, or can't, M maintains Robert W. Pullen, of 
Charleston, S.C., who is president of Public Savings 
Life Insurance. 

In the policy communication survey described ear- 
lier, 78 per cent of the division- level managers polled 
said they preferred registering policy complaints or 
questions with their immediate superior, and rarely 
did they attempt communications of any kind with 
higher authorities. 

Regarding 14 specific policy statements about 
which this company queried its managers, top man- 
agement said it had been informed of only two in- 
stances where interpretive problems arose in the 
lower ranks. Yet three fourths of all the managers 
surveyed confessed serious misunderstandings about 
four of the policies, and 20 per cent said they felt they 
had received inadequate information about all 14. 

Upward How of ideas 

What was needed, the company survey concluded, 
was a more creative and flexible method of explaining 
policies to subordinates. Reliance on written state- 
ments as the prime means of communication was 
simply not enough. A means of providing middle 
and lower level managers not only with written state- 
ments as a permanent record but with oral explana- 
tions of policy was adopted. 

The company also decided that complementary 
discussions should be held in a comparatively in- 
formal, give-and-take atmosphere to build understand- 
ing and acceptance, as well as to stimulate an up- 
ward flow of information and attitudes from all 
levels. 

Other companies have arrived at similar conclu- 
sions. Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
initiated an employee information program in which 
small group discussions, based on predetermined sub- 
ject outlines, are held throughout the company. 
These regular meetings and follow-up reports of their 
results to management are frequently employed as a 
means of interpreting policies to employees. 

A notable effort to clear executives' desks of some 
paperwork and, at the same time, to promote better 
understanding of key company communications has 
been launched by Mutual of New York Insurance 
Co. The company consolidated many of its conxi- 
rate messages to managers into a single weekly news- 
letter called "MONY News." Because of the im- 
lK>rtance of the editorial content to most managers, 
readership is high. 

Coordinating written communications with supple- 
mentary multilevel discussion meetings often re- 
quires much more than a simple refocusing of 
present efforts. It takes a degree of organization 
that can involve reappraisal of a firm's entire policy 
communicating procedure. You don't have to be an 
industrial giant to benefit from efficient ways to get 
the word to your employees. 

Logically, the first step in effective communication 
concerns preparation of policies. Policy understand- 
ing begins with the policy -makers. To make sure 
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misunderstanding isn't built into policy statements 
before they leave the head office, here are some 
tested rules to follow in their preparation: 

1. Relate the statement to similar |*>licies or recog- 
nized company operating rules. This gives people 
a point of reference. 

2. State the purpose of the policy statement or 
change. A clear picture of the reasons will aid un- 
derstanding. 

3. Clearly establish the areas of authority involved 
in the policy and who is committed to its imple- 
mentation. 

4. Leave as much room as possible for interpretation 
by individuals who must apply the policy. Make it 
clear where people can exercise personal discretion 
and which points are mandatory. 

5. Be realistic. A policy should offer a practical 
course of action in recognizable situations. 

6. Provide for change. Policies should be subject to 
periodic review to keep them timely. Invite em- 
ployee participation in such reviews and set up the 
mechanism to permit it. Participation in policy de- 
cisions builds enthusiasm and deepens understand- 
ing at all levels. Group meetings, employee publica- 
tions, suggestion boxes and other channels are some 
of the means of stimulating this kind of upward 
communication. 

How package approach works 

Your aim is to develop a well designed communi- 
cations package that employs a range of media 
designed to stimulate the greatest possible interest 
from the broadest possible number of those for whom 
it's intended. Here's an example of the way a typical 
"packaged" policy communication might work: 

The policy committee— the boss in smaller firms 
determines what will be the company's official atti- 
tude toward the publication of technical papers by 
its engineers. The policy, designed to encourage 
publication while safeguarding proprietary interests. 



is drafted and approved by the company's chief ex- 
ecutive or board. 

Next it is sent to the staff group charged with 
coordinating communication. The staff arranges for 
discussion of the new subject at the next meeting of 
those employees involved. 

Those managers to whom the policy is most perti- 
nent arm themselves with the necessary background 
information and return to take up the matter with 
their own groups. At these meetings, they combine 
discussion with presentation of the written statement 
for their own use and distribution. 

Announcement of the new policy is made in an 
executive newsletter which circulates to the engi- 
neers. Copies of the statement are posted on bul- 
letin boards and made available to all who want 
them. Individuals are encouraged to question their 
immediate superiors. 

The next week, an article prepared by a staff engi- 
neer describing a product breakthrough of company- 
wide interest is published in the firm's employee 
newspaper. Accompanying it is a story outlining 
the new policy statement which encourages the pub- 
lication of technical papers by the engineers. 

Often a musty policy manual is the last source 
looked to for clear-cut. timely definitions of policy. 
Its contents are difficult to amend or delete and are 
often not kept up to date. 

In recent years, however, some forward-thinking 
companies have dusted off their policy manuals and 
put them back on their managers' preferred reading 
lists. Green Giant Foods, for example, has through 
the writing skills in its public relations department 
spelled out its policies in a lively manual. 

Catch trouble before it comes 

Throwing policy statements open to discussion in 
employee gatherings and publications does not mean 
that policy formulation should be a cooperative affair. 
Policy-making can obviously stem only from the top. 
Well directed, general discussion of the type outlined 
above, however, will give policy-makers the informa- 
tion they need to help pinpoint quickly and accu- 
rately unnecessary misunderstandings and reveal po- 
tential trouble spots before they develop. 

By giving people at all levels the opportunity to 
participate actively in policy application, acceptance 
and enthusiasm will be strengthened throughout the 
company. 

The chief goal of any policy communication is to 
generate maximum understanding. Without compre- 
hension by all employees concerned, the best con- 
ceived policy is of little value. Enlisting the interest 
and support of employees at all levels sets the stage 
for the understanding that's required. 

This demands skill not only in drafting good poli- 
cies but in communicating them fully and effectively. 
Failure to use to the utmost the communications 
tools available is to accept a harmful handicap. END 

REPRINTS of "Are You Getting Across to Em- 
ployees?" may he obtained for 25 cents a copy. $72 
per 100 or $90 per IflOO postpaid from Nation's 
ttusiness, 1615 H St, Washington, D. C. 20096, 

f 1 / ease enclos e re m i ( t ance with ord e r . 
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LB J PICKS HIS MEN 

continued from page 37 

looking for the chief counsel for the 
Internal Revenue Service, we want 
someone who has had a successful 
career in tax law. 

We are looking for analytical 
ability. So many government jobs 
call for an analysis of information 
that comes from a variety of 
sources; and, accompanying that, 
an ability to synthesize, to come 
up with some answer out of an 
analysis. 

We want those who possess what 
Louis Brown low used to call a 
''catholic curiosity"— people who 
are interested in the world around 
them and don't have a narrow, 
parochial point of view. 

finally, we are looking for the 
individual who feels a commitment 
to the program he is going to ad- 
minister and to all of the Presi- 
dent's programs. 

What part does politics play in all of 
this? 

We follow politics where the 
particular job calls for one party or 
the other. For example, many of 
the regulatory commissions must 
be bipartisan, so it's essential in 
filling the minority positions that 
we have Republicans. And the 
President is very insistent that 



they be real Republicans. Some- 
times we find, after checking, that 
they aren't really, and so we go 
back and look for somebody else. 

Can a man who isn't a fan of the 
President come in and do a good job 
—perhaps on the basis of the chal- 
lenge? 

It would be difficult. One of the 
characteristics in our profile is a 
commitment to what the President 
is doing. I don't mean by that that 
you agree 100 per cent with every- 
thing that is being done, but cer- 
tainly in the area where you'd be 
working. 

There were a lot of Republicans 
in the last election who saw things 
very much the President's way. 
Many businessmen supported the 
President. 

How do you personally do your screen- 
ing? Do you ascertain the prospect's 
abilities by interviews? 

Oh, yes. I try to get a tnangula- 
tion on candidates by talking to 
people who know them. And we 
always make a number of checks. 
Then we insist on a high ethical 
performance and good character. 
In every case we have a full FBI 
field investigation run before an ap- 
pointment is made. 

My role has been to assemble 
the names of candidates for the 
President to consider. I try to give 



him as many names as possible for 
each post. 

Now, in this profile that T have 
mentioned, in addition to the gen* 
eral features, we usually make an 
effort to identify special features in 
a particular job at a particular time. 
It may be, for example, that in fill- 
ing an Under Secretary position in 
a department that at this point in 
time what the department needs to 
complement the Secretary— because 
of internal conditions within the 
department is a man with particu- 
larly strong and successful expe- 
rience as a general manager. 

It may be thai what is needed is 
someone who is keenly sensitive to 
the program interrelationships, par- 
ticularly those with the Congress, 
or with the states, or other coun- 
tries. 

Or it may be that we need some- 
one who is a thoughtful and articu- 
late professional in a particular- 
field. 

Then the President gives you a list of 
traits to look for, but beyond that 
you have some freedom as to whom 
you contact? 

That's correct. I have these gen- 
eral characteristics and then usually 
I talk with the President about a 
vacancy and go on to these other 
features that I have described. 
Then I endeavor to pull together 
from the sources I have available in 
the White House and in the Civil 
Service Commission, and from the 
contacts I have around the country, 
the names and backgrounds of indi- 
viduals who most nearly meet these 
profiles. 

When Tve lined up nanus I 
send them to the President to look 
over. In some cases he will send 
them back to me and say, "None of 
these particularly appeals to me. 
Keep trying." 

Or he may say, "I think for this 
appointment, instead of going to 
the West ("oast, you ought to go to 
the Midwest/' 

He takes a keen interest in the 
search? 

Yes, a keen interest, i send 
memoranda to him, two or three a 
day, and he works at them over- 
night and I often £et them back 
with a phone call. 

You give him a description of the 
man? 

Usually I send a one- page bio- 
graphical sketch. I will send a sum- 
mary of comments that I have ac- 
quired with respect to the man and 
any additional background that I 
may have. And then I add my own 



And politics, too 

Politics may be submerged these days in picking many men 
for government posts in Washington. However, federal jobs are 
still sometimes used to reward qualified people for their labor 
in the political fields. 

There are so many Texans in Washington now, for example, 
they are being advised not to wear western garb or brag of 
their home ties so their abundance won't be as noticeable. 

Also the revered tradition of senatorial courtesy is still a 
factor when men are named for high office. It's a form of 
political patronage that works like this: The Senate normally 
won't approve a nomination for high office submitted by the 
President unless the Senators representing the home state of 
the nominee and of the same political party as the President 
approve of the nomination. 

The Democratic National Committee also suggests some 
candidates for appointive office. "We throw some of the names 
in the pot/' one party worker explains. And labor union lead- 
ers and other Administration supporters are checked for their 
recommendations. 
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and buying what they've read 

We've created quite a stir with this new duplicator. And why 
not? How often does something come along that will both 
double your duplicating capacity and save you money? 
□ That's Multilith Offset 1850 for you. □ Double capacity? Yes* 
With a new sheet size (18" x 15"). A simple idea that lets you 
produce two standard or legal size pages. □ Save money? Yes. 
With professional reproduction quality and simplified opera- 
tion. Now the people in your office can turn out beautiful 
results in black and white or color at a lot less cost, produc- 
ing it as you need it. a Call your Mukigraph* man. Or write 
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LB J PICKS MEN 

continued 

analysis and evaluation on the 
cover. 

Does the President ever tell you in 
advance, "Mr. Macy, ! want so-and- 
so?" 

Only rarely. In some cases we 
are under a heavy head of steam 
and he gets an idea. But very, very 
rarely does he say, "I think it's this 
person." Ordinarily he wants to 
have a number of names, and he 
may say, "I think you ought to take 
a look at whether or not so-and-so 
might be a particularly good person 
Tor that job." Then I will go ahead 
and add the individual's name to 
the group that I am working on. 

In many cases you have to woo men 
away from highly paid jobs in in- 
dustry. Is it tough? 

It is difficult And in some cases 
when I raise the name of a man, 
the first response I get is. "Oh, he 
is great, but he would never take 
it" 

This is the President's response? 

Oh no. This is the response of 
some people who know a prospect 
when I raise his name. I will say. 
"How about the president of X 
corporation?** They'll say, "He's 
great. He would be just the man 
for that job, but vou will never get 
him." 

But in some instances we have 
gone ahead and tried, even against 
advice ut i his kind. Secretary of 
Commerce John Connor is a prize 
example. He came in from a very 
well paying executive post— presi- 
dent of Merck. And, in his case, 
one of the many attractions was the 
fact that he had government experi- 
ence before. We find this to be ex- 
tremely valuable. 

How do you persuade men to ieave 
business to work for the government? 

Usually I try to sell them on the 
import a net, significance and excite- 
ment of the job that there is to be 
done. I don't make any apologies 
for the difference in compensation. 
In some cases the individual, after 
thinking about it, comes back and 
says, "I'm terribly sorry. I really 
would like to do this, but I have 
built myself up to a standard of 
living which I just cannot possibly 
cut back to the level that you offer. 
Now. when my youngsters finish col- 
lege, if you're still interested in me, 
I wish you would call me then." 



What other inducements do you use? 

As far as the rewards are con- 
cerned, they are largely intangible. 
They are the rewards of getting a 
sense of satisfaction out of serving 
the country, satisfaction out of be- 
ing a participant in solving a par- 
ticularly difficult national or inter- 
national problem. We point out the 
stimulation you can experience 
from working with other people 
who are engaged in the act of gov- 
erning, 

I find that with many business 
people, a discussion of the magni- 
tude of the management problems 
is appealing. You talk about the 
millions of dollars of public funds 
in a program. 

I was talking to a man not so 
long ago who was telling me how 
important his company was. I was 
interested in seeing if he would be 
available. He told me about their 
capitalization and their annual ex- 
penditures and the number of em- 
ployees they had. 

So then I said, "Well, now, the 



Former Postmaster General 
J. Edward Day, a businessman 
who worked in Washington's 
goldfish bowl, describes 
how he kept his head 
above water. See page 38. 

job I'm talking about has this an- 
nual appropriation, this capital 
plant, this many federal employees." 
Well, in each case the factor of dif- 
ference was about three times on 
the government side. 

What is your batting average as 
executive recruiter for President 
Johnson? 

It's very difficult to quantify, be- 
cause very rarely do I pose the 
question, or does the President pose 
the question, unless we are reason- 
ably certain of an affirmative 
answer. 

Would it be useful for more business* 
men to serve in government? 

I think its highly desirable. It's 
great experience, for one thing. 

It helps a businessman, as a busi- 
nessman, to be in government? 

I feel that it does, yes. 

The mere fact that he has had 
some exposure to his government, 
that he knows something about the 
government structure and how it 
functions and how things are done 
can be very important to him. 



I have talked to a number of com- 
panies about the possibility of an 
interchange at a certain executive 
level. 

One problem, you see, is that 
some managers in business are 
worried about their companies. 
They feel that if they were to leave, 
they would lose their place on the 
escalator to the top. Someone else 
would move up and take their place. 

I hope that we can work it out 
with industry so that they select 
the man who, upon his return, is 
going to find himself even farther 
up the escalator than he would have 
been if he had stayed. 

I remember talking about this a 
number of years ago with Waller 
Carpenter al du Pont, and more re- 
cently with Crawford Greenewalt. 
the company's chairman. I think 
it's possible to do it. 

Do you feel that a person who meets 
your criteria would be equally effec- 
tive in government or business? 

I think there are some distinc- 
tions. The point of commitment is 
one that is unique to the govern- 
ment. I feel. 

Although there is great need in 
industry for the communicating 
skills, an individual who is jjoing to 
fill a prominent position in govern- 
ment has to be particularly adept 
and sensitive to this, because of the 
greal responsibility for communi- 
cating with the public about what 
government is doing. 

We live in a fish bowl with a 
spotlight on it— and this is as it 
should be. The federal executive 
must be prepared to explain, as 
lucidly and effectively as he can, 
every act in which he is engaged. 
He lias to have a certain psycho- 
logical acceptance of the fact that 
the press, Congress, pressure groups 
are at all times going to be observ- 
ing what he is doing and calling for 
an explanation. 

How many federal executives will be 
needed in the future? 

We are now making five-year 
projections, breaking them down 
into occupational and professional 
categories. To generalize, I'd say 
that government employment will 
remain roughly stable. We feel we 
CJttJ meet the new programs out of 
savings or contractions in other pro- 
grams. So that the percentage in- 
crease in the next five years might 
be two or three per cent. But there 
will be a dramatic change in the 
composition. 

A 17 per cent increase* in profes- 
sional personnel is called for over 
the next five years. END 
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Used to be, all hell broke loose 
when the computer couldn't 
compute. Vice presidents went 
off the deep end. Costs rocketed. 
Hands shook. Voices got shrill. 

Quietly to the rescue: The 

St. Paul Insurance Companies, 
with a policy covering disable- 
ment of computers. ("Externally 
caused, fortuitous disablement!') 
The reception astonished even 
us. Problem-solving policies like 
this one, never written before, 
have helped make The St. Paul 
quietly notable. 



Got no computer? Be calm. 
You can still have the advantage 
of our experience (a century or 
so), our solvency, our creativity 
in fitting a policy to a problem. 
We write all kinds of insurance: 
personal, casualty, even life. It's 
good insurance, and you get 
good value for your money. 
Note to V.P.'s in Charge of Com- 
puters: The name of this policy is 
"Electronic Data Processing." If 
some inner voice tells you to get 
on the stick and find out about 
it before your boss does, call or 
write. (Look in the Yellow Pages,) 



We've been called The World's 
Quietest Insurance Company, 
probably because we didn't 
advertise for about 100 years. 
Our agents and brokers will talk, 
though. Try them I 



THE 
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PAUL 

COMPANIES 




Serving you around the worfd.. . around the c'ccA 

St PauJ Fire and Marine insurance Company 
St, Paul Mercury Insurance Company 
Western Life Insurance Company 
St. Paul, Minnesota 55102 
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A Report Worth Reading and Worth Putting into the Hands 
Of Every Thinking Person in Your Community 
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verty crisscrosses our economic, social and political life. The hardships which poverty creates today, 
d the warped social and economic patterns it sets for tomorrow, demand the nation's attention. 



ot an Easy Problem 

Poverty is an intricate problem. If large-scale efforts — public or private — are to be made to 
eliorate poverty, and are to be effective, a better understanding of poverty is essential 

Without such an understanding, public and private policies and programs could be misapplied 

nd misdirected — and the greatest losers would be the poor themselves. 



Find the Facts 



To study the broad problem of poverty, the National Chamber sponsors an independent, non~ 
rtisan Task Force on Economic Growth and Opportunity, This Task Force consists of more than 100 
ders of business, industry and finance. 

The first report of this Task Force is now available. It is called The Concept of Poverty." It con- 
ins the findings of four research studies commissioned by the Task Force — and made by competent 
holars — to determine who are the poor, where are the poor, why are they poor, and what are the 
aracteristics of the poor. The research studies are: 

1. 'The Past and Present Poor/' by Dr. Eugene Smolensky, Lilly Faculty Fellow, Graduate School 
of Business and Department of Economics, University of Chicago. 

2. "Toward A Theory of Poverty/' by Dr. Victor R. Fuchs, National Bureau of Economic Research. 

3. "Poverfy: Definition and Measurement/' by Dr. John T. Dunlop, Chairman, Department of Eco- 
nomics, Harvard University. 

4. "Major Elements of a Research Program for the Study of Poverty/* by Dr. Herman P. Miller, 
Special Assistant, Office of the Director, U.S. Bureau of the Census. 

A Basic Docurnenf 

"The Concept of Poverty/* is a basic document. It is worth owning and reading. It is worth putting 
nto every public and school library — and into the hands of every thinking person in your community. 
One to nine copies, paperbound, $1 a copy; 10 to 99 copies, 80* a copy; 100 or more copies, 
$ a copy. 
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Double pay for overtime: 



ROBBING PETER 
WON'T GIVE 
PAUL A JOB 



Paul needs a job. His neighbor, 
Peter, to help his son pet the col- 
lege degree he never achieved him- 
self, is putting in eight hours a week 
overtime. And so are four other 
neighbors— one to buy a house, an- 
other to keep up furniture and car 
installments, another to finance his 
taste for bowling, hockey games and 
bull roasts, and still another to pay 
for treatment of a mentally dis- 
turbed wife. Their overtime adds 
up to 40 hours— the arithmetic 
equivalent of a full-time job for 
Paul. 

A more innocent age believed that 
unemployment would melt away 
under the warmth of over-all de- 
mand for goods and services, and 
so the $11 billion income tax cut 

Clarence D. Long, the author, is a 
professional economist and Demo- 
cratic member of the House of Rep- 
resentatiues, where he is on the 
Appropriations Committee. Before 
seeking elective office, he was a pro- 
fessor at Johns Hopkins University, 
associate task force director of the 
first Hoover Commission, senior 
staff member of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers and 
author of several hooks and articles 
on unemployment and related prob- 
lems, Mr. Long regards himself as 
a "service congressman " devoting 
considerable effort to solving the in- 
dividual economic problems of the 
unemployed in his Second District 
of Maryland. 
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was instituted last year. Demand 
warmed up, all right, but unem- 
ployment melted too little, and few 
experts count on the excise tax cuts 
doing the whole job either. 

Thus, the search gets a bit des- 
perate and, as a member of Con- 
gress, I shall find myself voting this 
summer on a measure to take away 
the overtime of Peter and the others 
in order to create jobs for the four 
million unemployed Pauls. The bill 
would seek to do this by forcing 
double pay for overtime in indus- 
tries covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

This proposal is not designed to 
yield a higher income to Peter but 
to keep him from working overtime 
at all and to force the hiring of 



Paul instead. Unce the door is 
open there will be a drive for a 40- 
hour, or even a 35-hour T limit. 

Will penalty overtime reduce un- 
employment? Is business selfish in 
opposing it? Is organized labor wise 
in pushing it? Should others -who 
belong neither to "business" nor to 
"labor"— regard it as in their best 
interests as earners, consumers and 
taxpayers? 

Many of us may wonder why 
overtime employment takes place 
even in the absence of double pay. 
The overtime worker is stale after 
his regular week, and his reduced 
productivity and heightened liabili- 
ty to accidents, breakage or spoil- 
age mean higher unit labor cost 
even at standard hourly pay rates. 

Yet overtime in excess of 40 hours 
is already subject to time-and-a- 
half in industries covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
combination must even now make 
overtime output expensive. 

Why then do employers persist 
in costly overtime? Why not take 
in new workers at standard hours 
and rates? 

There is no shortage of reasons. 
Overtime labor may be needed in 
such small amounts, for such short 
periods or so irregularly that no 
worker could be? found outside the 
plant who would be willing to take 
on the job or to stay in readiness 
for it. 

The unemployed may lack the 
necessary skill and education. 
Firms can often save on fringe costs. 
Overtime workers may want the 
extra money. And the employer 
who takes on new workers and then 
lays them off meets union criticism, 
visitations from mayors and con- 
gressmen and reproachful editorials. 

Thus, massive economic and 




moral forces press on the employer 
to use overtime to meet his unusual 
labor needs, despite persistent un- 
employment The unions are hop- 
ing that double time will do what 
"tired" time, at time-and-a-half 
rates, has been unable to do. There- 
fore, the urse for a higher penalty 
rate. The urge is understandable 
and the end-fuller employment- 
commendable but the penalty pay 
for overtime is a thoroughly du- 
bious means. 

First, it can not solve unemploy- 
ment If all overtime over 45 hours 
were translated into equivalent full- 
time jobs, the total would be one in 
nine of the unemployed. 

Even these jobs become avail- 
able only to the unemployed who 
have the education, skill, train- 
ing and experience 1 t<- lilt them. 
On close examination, the De- 
partment of Labor's figures reveal 
that the majority of the unem- 
ployed are not in the occupations 
working overtime. 

Two thirds of the unemployed 
are operatives, laborers, clerical and 
inexperienced workers, in occupa- 
tions having only one third of the 
overtime hours. 

Where is the evidence that these 
unskilled and semiskilled could do 
the work released from the craft, 
managerial, sales and service occu- 
pations— which may call for much 
training and experience? Where is 
the evidence that these unemployed 
could qualify for released overtime 
even in their own occupations in 
view of the fact that much of the 
work may be too brief to allow 
time for even modest training or 
may be in localities too remote to 
justify short-period transfers? 

Thus, embarrassing questions 
arise as to whether the unemployed 
could fill the jobs even if penalty 
overtime made them available. 

Double pay would raise unit la- 
bor cost, whether Peter keeps his 
overtime, or the less-experienced 
Paul is hired. How would the em- 
ployer react? In some cases, the 
profit squeeze may cause him not 
to produce the extra output, and 
the extra jobs would not material- 
ize. In other cases, the employer 
may not bid on a contract having 
deadlines on the ground that the 
double overtime rate or its alter- 
natives would make it too risky; 
this refusal to bid would curtnil 
regular-time as well. 

In still other cases, the employer 
may try to continue full production 
but raise prices or lower quality 
to cover the extra costs. This 
would dilute the living standards of 
Peter and Paul. Higher prices may 



lead the consumer to do without, 
shift to substitutes, or— as in the 
case of workclothes and shoes, un- 
der stiff competition from Japan 
and Czechoslovakia— buy overseas. 

Again, the unemployment prob- 
lem is not solved but accentuated. 
Further possibilities are lower prof- 
its i from higher costs and reduced 
volume), leading to less funds for 
improved plant and equipment, in 
turn to lower employment. 

This pessimism surely rests on 
experience. The sponsors should be 
called on to show a single historical 
episode, here or abroad, where pen- 
alty overtime has clearly and mea- 
surably relieved unemployment, 
either the kind of structural unem- 
ployment that burdens us today, or 
the mass unemplovmenl of the 
193Crs. 

When it is noted that penalty 
overtime will not solve the unem- 
ployment problem, its sponsors re- 
tort, that they are not claiming it 
will, that penalty overtime is only 
one in an arsenal of weapons. Of 
the four million idle, it will put to 
work, say, 400,000 if hours over 45 
are curbed, 1,250,000 if hours over 
40 are curbed. 

This reminds me of a statistician 
(Viend-an imaginative fellow— who 
would make a "guesstimate/' say. of 
100 billion. To your raised eyebrow, 
he would respond, "All right, make 
it f>0 billion." From then on, he had 
a solid figure. Guesstimates that pen- 
alty overtime will solve any of the 
unemplovmenl problem are scarce- 
ly more substantial than guessti- 
mates that it will solve all of it. 

In answer to worries about bad 
effects on the economy— through 
curtailed flexibility, inflated costs 
and prices, squeezed profits— the 
proponents answer that the bill be- 
gins modestly: it cuts off hours over 
48 at first and eliminates hours 
over 45 only after three years. 

Now the double-time proposal 
either does bite or it doesn't. If 
it doesn't bite, it doesn't help, and 
the whole proposal is another false 
hope. To the extent it does bite, it 
will, I maintain, have bad conse- 
quences for the economy, the em- 
ployer, the consumer, and for Peter 
who loses his overtime income. 

These objections still leave out 
two important values. 

One is the impairment of busi- 
ness flexibility which the penalty 
pay provision would involve, Ours 
is a complex, dynamic system, to 
which every day brings problems 
requiring quick adaptability. 

Anything that ties the hands of 
the businessman as effectively as 
penalty overtime diminishes his 




Reduce roofing costs 
with new spray process 

Your own maintenance men can use Rant o 
roof spray equipment FREE to waterproof 
weatherworn roots permanently. The roof 
spray equipment pumps Ranco plastic seal* 
ant from drums on the ground and sprays it 
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Buying by Habit 
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Go ahead, be an old fashioned 
curmudgeon; use a semi colon 
in your buying processes. Stop 
to find out if you can get a bet- 
ter set of values. When buying 
industrial scales write or call 
Detecto for a complete catalog. 

DETECTO 

Dcpt NB 7,540 Park Av«. r 
Brooklyn, N Y. 11205 
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OVERTIME 

continued 

ability to make speedy changes of 
production, styling, accounting, 
packaging, and advertising deci- 
sions, and prevents him from meet- 
ing his deadlines and keeping his 
costs down and his quality up. This 
diminished resilience means loss of 
orders, switches in consumer habits, 
and surrender to foreign competi- 
tion- all leading to fewer jobs, 
constricted business opport unities, 
slower economic progress. 

The second value relates to prop- 
erty risht in a job. Any bill to 
make profitable corporations turn 
earnings over to companies losing 
money would be treated with de- 
served contempt. Yet we look com- 
placently on a proposal to take part 
of a man s job and give it to some- 
one else f who may not even be able 
to take it), 

I would think that my fellow 
liberals, if they wanted to share the 
wealth, would start with the wealthy 
- not with the working man count- 
ing on overtime to earn altogether 
$6,000 to $8,000 a year to pay for 
his house or his children's tuition. 
When the full import sinks in there 
may be repercussions from the rank 
and file. 

In sum, the proposal to share jobs 
through penalty overtime is based 
on a faulty understanding of the 
problem of unemployment It rests 
on the ancient "lump of labor*' 
fallacy that a job can be created 
for Paul only by taking hours from 
Peter. 

Yet the fact that there is no fixed 
limit to employment, if the econo- 
my is managed wisely, ought to be 
apparent in the rise of private non- 
farm employment by over 10 million 
between 1950 and 1964. Unemploy- 
ment between the two dates was the 
same percentage of the work force. 

There is probably not at present 
any real shortage of jobs; indeed 
there are many signs that the num- 
ber of jobs seeking workers exceeds 
the number of workers seeking jobs. 

The unemployment of four million 
in the face of great aggregate de- 
mand reflects their inability to fill 
these vacant jobs for a multiplicity 
of reasons lack of skill, education 
and training, emotional instability 
or alcoholism, extreme youth or old 
age, prison records or undesirable 
military discharges, temperament 
and attitude, poor health or lack of 
physical vigor, or discrimination be- 
cause of color, old age or sex. 

The city of Baltimore has given 
me a small volume filled with de- 



scriptions of 1,000 jobs which it is 
currently unable to fill. Very few 
of the carefully pruned list of near- 
ly 100 persons whose names I sent 
in for these jobs were found ac- 
ceptable. 

The remedy for this structural 
unemployment is not to curb over- 
time. Rather, it is to improve ed- 
ucation and training of workers and 
break down job barriers. 

Both remedies involve improving 
human nature, which takes time. 
But these measures at least move in 
the right direction. 

I support most of President John- 
son's proposals to help labor and to 
provide jobs. 

I voted for the anti-poverty hill, 
the Appalachia bill, the education 



When I received a box shortly 
after taking office, I gave it to a 
newspa|Xirman who came in to see 
me. He considered my attitude a 
great joke. Senator Paul Douglas 
draws the line on acceptable gills 
at S2.r>0 face value. My own stan- 
dard is a little different; if it's 
something you'd like to have, such 
as a watch or a pair of cufflinks, 
don't take it from any source with 
which you will have even a remote 
official relationship. If it*s some- 
thing you don't want at all— a 
plaque, a key to a city, a paper- 
weight -go ahead and take it. 

After I had dedicated a post of- 
fice in Virginia, a hospitable cham- 
ber of commerce official sent me a 
Smithfield ham. Recalling that just 
such a ham had caused a furor in 
the Truman era, I quickly disposed 
of the offending viand, thrusting it 
on a none- too-affluent messenger in 
the office. 

Then, careful not to have any- 
thing that smacked of illicit deal- 
ings on the record. I wrote to the 
chamber of commerce man and 
thanked him for his "hospitality 
and generosity." 

Vague enough. I thought, for pry- 
ing eyes, but specific enough so 
that my benefactor would feel re- 
quited. Instead, he felt put out. His 
expostulation, "But you didn't 
thank me for that ham" came by 
return mail. 

I had no idea what to do when 
a Middle Eastern postal chief gave 
me a handsome album of his 
country's stamps. But not long 
afterward I was talking to a man 
working on the Administration's 
conflict-of-interest rules. I brought 
out the album to ask him about it. 



bill, the Manpower Training and 
Development Act and other mea- 
sures to improve worker employ- 
ability. I have set up a job desk in 
my office, instituted a pilot: program 
to show workers how to look for 
jobs on their own and introduced 
a bill to establish a federal Bureau 
of Older Workers. 

Anything constructive to help the 
unemployed, the old or the poor 
will get my consideration. But I 
shall vote against this mischievous 
legislation to penalize overtime, 
hobble business, restrict output, 
raise prices, squeeze profits and rob 
Peter of part of his job, all to no 
avail in helping Paul get one. I 
urge my fellow congressmen to do 
likewise. END 



Unknown to me he was an avid 
stamp collector and, when he saw 
the album, his eyes lit up. You can 
guess who has it now. 

Another problem that confronts 
higher officials is the rule on gov- 
ernment automobiles. Cabinet 
members and a few others are per- 
mitted to have their government 
limousines pick them up at their 
homes in the morning and deliver 
them back at night. Others a bit 
down the chain of command cannot. 
When the brilliant and hard-work- 
ing David Bell first became Direc- 
tor of the Budget, he took the bus 
to his office. When he arrived there 
a ehaufleured limousine awaited his 
full-time use. Knowing how hard- 
pressed he was for time and how 
overworked, I told him he was fool- 
ish not to ride to and from his 
office in the government car, since 
it would give him a chance to do 
some of his official reading en route. 

Should a Cabinet officer's wife 
rule to the grocery store in his gov- 
ernment limousine? My wife and 
I didn't think so, but I was told 
that it was always done and that 
my wife should feel free to do it. 
'She didn't.) 

In the capital of the Western 
world, press and partisans hover 
ready to pounce at the merest hint 
of error. Merciless on the scent of 
sin, they rip and tear their prey for 
very slight cause, giving no quarter. 
This is well illustrated by the case 
of Roswell Ciilpalric, a case which 
lends credibility and poignancy to 
the Sargent Sh river anecdote. Gil- 
patric left a large New York 
law firm to come to Washington in 
the enormously difficult job of Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense. He said 
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found 
$440,000 there. 



Frank Bacher is the 
General Transportation 
Manager of The Arrow 
Company, Division of 
Cluett Peabody & Co., 
Inc. By shipping Arrow's 
outbound consignments 
through R E A Express, 
he saved Arrow customers 
over $440,000 in 1964. 

Shipping nearly 50,000 
lbs. a day, 10 to 12 million 
lbs. a year, Arrow gave 
R E A almost a million 
dollars worth of business 
last year To ship the same 
volume with other carriers 
would have cost them 




$1,500,000, The savings 
realized resulted from 
Arrow's use of the low 
rates for wearing apparel 
in R E A r s tariff 37. 

Other shippers are 
reducing transportation 
costs and increasing 
profits by using R E A's 
unique container tariff 52. 
This exclusive tariff offers 
special flat charges on 
mixed commodity pallet 
loads (up to 4,000 lbs.) 
and on container ship- 
ments (up to 3,000 
lbs.). 



Another money saver 
is R E A's commodity tar- 
iff 33 which offers com- 
petitive or lower rates on 
thousands of products of 
almost every description. 

Find out if your com- 
pany can increase its 
profits by reducing its 
distribution costs. A call 
to your R E A office will 
give you the answer, or 
write Sales Department, 
R E A Express, 219 E. 42 
A St., New York, N.Y. 10017, 

^R-E-A EXPRESS 



WASHINGTON 

continued 

at the outset that he could stay 
only two and a half years and, in 
the winter of 1962-1963, he an- 
nounced that he would resign on 
July 1, as he had planned. In May 
and June there were a great many 
goodbye parties for the Gilpatrics. 

In the meantime the storm over 
the TFX fighter-bomber contract 
blew up. The contract was potent i- 
ally worth S6 billion. It was 
awarded to General Dynamics, but 
some thought it should have gone to 
Boeing. The battle raged hot and 
heavy before Senator McCIellan's 
committee. 

As a key witness, Gilpatric was 
warned that he must defend his 
choice of General Dynamics. The 
investigating committee called this 
one and that one to testify, but 
Gilpatric was left to cool his heels 
in the midsummer heat. July 
passed, and all of the summer and 
the fall, too, before Gilpatric was 
finally called to the stand. Then, 
to add insult to injury, a Repub- 
lican Congressman burst into print 
on November 1 charging Gilpatric 
with conflict of interest and then de- 
manding that he resign. 

Granted all this, why would any- 
one want to take a position with the 
government, especially if it means, 
as it often does, giving up a presti- 
gious, well paying civilian job? 

Why work for uncle? 

I have been in and out of gov- 
ernment twice, once in Illinois, 
once in Washington, and received 
immeasurable satisfaction from both 
experiences. Many people ask me 
why a man is willing to risk the 
abuse and harassment that can 
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come with high public office. The 
question of what motivates us to 
take risks and assume burdens 
when there are easier alternatives 
is a difficult one; its answer is com- 
plex. Someone once said that aside 
from food and drink and such phys- 
ical needs, man has four basic de- 
sires: for importance, for new 
experience, for security, for appre- 
ciation. 

I believe most people who take 
up positions on the exposed front 
line of public life do it partly be- 
cause they want to feel important, 
but mainly because they seek new 
experience, f Security has nothing 
to do with it. and appreciation 
shouldn't have J No one wants to 
be bored, and life in Washington is 
seldom boring, which explains why 
—with all the drawbacks— very few 
men who come to the Capital in 
important jobs ever want to leave. 

A few persons come to Washing- 
ton for pure, idealistic reasons, 
searching for meaning and signifi- 
cance in their working lives. Many 
more come for the excitement, for 
the glamor of power and publicity. 

The sad ones are those who come 
expecting to he appreciated. They 
are in for endless frustration. The 
press and public insist despite 
modest pay scales that all top gov- 
ernment jobs are plums which ob- 
viously have been eagerly sought 
after and are being avidly clung to 
by the incumbents. As a result, 
they don't see why anyone should 
be admired or appreciated for hold- 
ing the job. "Sacrifice'* in govern- 
ment service is a polite bromide, 
but it is not taken seriously by the 
rank and file of press and public. 

No one should expect gratitude. 

I once suggested that the name of 
a particular man be added to a list 
of Post Office Department people 
to be recognized with a meritorious 
service certificate. He received all 
kinds of publicity and bubbled with 
appreciation at the time. But a few 
weeks later his supervisor called 
and said the man had told him that 
since the Department had recog- 
nized the high order of his merits 
he ought to get a substantial raise 
from his current "ditch diggers 
wages/* as he evaluated them. 

Keeping in mind these early les- 
sons, such an orientation course 
should keep newly arrived govern- 
ment officials out of trouble, but not 
necessarily off the griddle; away 
from major disappointments, but 
not necessarily impervious to sud- 
den shocks. 

When you're new to Washington, 
don't be too impressed by those 
who put on a good show. One lob- 



byist actually convinced his out- 
of-town boss that he had an "inside 
track" by getting the boss's friends 
and relatives tickets to the Senate 
Visitors' Gallery. The tickets are 
available for the asking in any 
Senator's office. 

And don't believe all you read. 
At a convention I attended, the 
printed program called for a friend 
of mine to make a speech at the 
morning session. At lunch time, 
two people congratulated him on 
his fine speech. Their flattery 
missed its mark since his speech 
had been postponed until the after- 
noon session. 

Learn how to get along with 
Mother Bell. Let it be said, the 
telephone can be a tyrant. In this 
electronically advanced stage of 
civilization, where the telephone's 
been ringing for 90 years, secre- 
taries and switchboard operators 
still go into a tizzy over any and 
every long-distance call as though 
it were the first one coming through 
from outer space. There's no rea- 
son why a long-distance caller 
should be allowed to interrupt a 
meeting with a man who's taken 
the trouble to visit you in person. 

Most urgent telephone messages 
can just as easily be transmitted by 
capsule version through your secre- 
tary. And if you're the one who's 
calling, don't assume when you do 
get through that your party has 
been sitting there eating bonbons 
and idly reading movie magazines. 

Busy? Hang up on yourself 

If you have a real pest on the 
telephone and can't break off the 
conversation, never bang up while 
he is talking. He'd be insulted, of 
course. However, you can safely 
hang up while you are talking; he'll 
think you were accidentally cut off 
because obviously no one would 
want to hang up on his own voice. 

No one who asks you to make a 
speech or attend a gathering will 
lake it with good grace if you hon- 
estly say you are too busy, too 
tired, or must spend more time with 
your family. The only acceptable 
answer is. "Sorry, I have a previous 
commitment." And that requires 
careful record-keeping so that he 
doesn't find out that yon later ac- 
cepted another invitation. Don't be 
like the lady who said. "Sorry, I 
have a subsequent engagement." 

One day the "hot line" direct- 
wire telephone from the White 
House buzzed at my desk. A presi- 
dential assistant advised that while 
the President had been dictating 
some letters to a stenographer, she 
had taken up with him the prob- 
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lorn of her brother who wanted to 
be a letter carrier hut was having 
difficulty with the civil service re- 
quirements. The President wanted 
the matter looked into, The diffi- 
culty turned out not to be serious 
and I soon had it cleared up, But 
I couldn't help wondering about the 
attitude of people who expect the 
President of the United States, with 
all his crushing responsibilities, 
to take time to perform chores 
suitable for a political precinct 
captain. 

Don't become bogged down with 
time wasters out of a desire to be 
kind. 

But business can be transacted 
more easily with people you have 
gotten to know on a first-name 
basis, so don't avoid social gather- 
ings. People will insult a stranger 
in a letter, but seldom an acquaint- 
ance to his face. 

So J*F*K* took the blame 

Another rule for the officeholder, 
which is hard to adjust to because 
the public simply refuses to under- 
stand there must, be such a rule, is 
that the top man must stoically 
take the heat for mistakes of judg- 
ment committed by his staff. 

The press at times likes to act as 




"I had no idea what to do when a Middle Eastern 
postal chief gave me a handsome album of stamps" 



"Another problem that 
is the rate on use of 



confronts higher officials 
government automobiles" 





though it thought every decision 
on every detail was in fact made 
by the man in charge himself. Bui 
delegation, which all the experts 
admit is the only way to rescue a 
big organization from chaos and its 
leader from ulcers, must, in order 
to work, mean that subordinates 
are given leeway not just to make 
decisions but also to make occa- 
sional well-meant mistakes. After 
the New York Herald Tribune 
failed to feature Democratic charges 
about "stockpiling" of strategic 
materials during the Eisenhower 
days, the press announced that 
President Kennedy had canceled 
the While I louse subscription, l ie 
told me not long afterward that he 
never knew the subscription had 
been canceled <by one of his staff) 
until he read it in the paper, but, 
although be wished the cancellation 
hadn't happened, he had to stand 
back of it. 

Public life would lie no fun with- 
out a few fights. One becomes 
known for his enemies as well as 
his friends. But don't fight on too 
many fronts at once. 

Primed with these precepts, an 
innocent federal appointee should 
be able to make his way through 
Washington, side-stepping scandals, 
shrugging off vicuna coats, and 
keeping his feet, not his seat, on the 
ground. He may even enjoy it. END 
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Business opinion: 



(continued from page 12) 

ate of 1929, has been without em- 
ployment or earning power since 
1957, when last in an office engi- 
neering job. Yet he cannot get 
either relief, or welfare, or social 
security, or unemployment com- 
pensation, or new employment, how- 
ever desperately he needs work 
which is gainful and which will not 
create greater losses than doing 
nothing does. 

W. A, 9 PERRY 
Mankato, Minn. 

To the Editor: 

The problem of securing even 
laborers is terrific. Skilled workers 
are smarter and know even better 
at what time they are eligible ( f or 
unemployment benefits). The claims 
that are passed over my desk (most 
of them approved by claims depu- 
ties) bear some of the most ridicu- 
lous reasons for eligibility that the 
human mind can conjure up. 

Thank you for this excellent por- 
trayal of a situation that is robbing 
our nation of creative skills, crafts- 
men and even honest laborers. 

MRS. CAROL G. THOMPSON 
Office manager 

William DiUurtJ Construction Co. 
Sylva. N.C. 

To the Editor: 

Frankly, I do not think there has 
ever been a will to work in the 
state employment agencies. 

D. BRUCE BERRY 
Chicago 

To th$ Editor: 

The article was the most accurate 
coverage of the subject printed in 
a national publication to date. 

J. LOWELL HAWKINSON 

President 

Availability, Inc. 

Rm-k ford, if I. 

Utopia not here — yet 

To thr Editor: 

The article "Why Recessions are 
Obsolete'* ( May J, by Robinson New- 
comb, is an extremely dangerous 
piece of dreaming. 

It seems to me that we are again 
at a point where more people are 
saying that we have reached Utopia 
and that we are so brilliant and 
ingenious that we can never again 
have the problems that our stupid 
forebears fell victim to. The more 
there is of this type of thinking, 
the closer we are probably coming 
to a serious disruption. 

OWEN G. HYDE 
Oncral nfc-nt 

London Guarantee and Accident Co. 
Detroit 




'SMALL BUSINESSES: 
BIG SUPPLIERS 
FOR WESTERN ELECTRIC 



Western Electric buys more than 
] 50,000 separate items— and most 
of them from "small" businesses. In 
fact, the Small Business Administra- 
tion classification of "small busi- 
ness" applies to 90% of the more 
than 40,000 suppliers who help us 
carry out the vital job of providing 
the Bell telephone companies with 
reliable communications equip- 



ment at a reasonable cost. 

One of these firms is Midwec 
Corporation, Oshkosh, Nebraska. 
They took the initiative in setting up 
manufacturing facilities for making 
special units which are spliced into 
telephone cable in manholes. They 
help prevent interference on the 
communications channels. Since 
Midwec began production of these 



items they have suggested refine- 
ments that have made the product 
even better. 

If your company has products 
that might interest us, write for our 
booklet, "Glad to See Youl'\ 
Room 1 6M, 1 95 Broadway, N. Y., 
N. % 1 0007. Or get in touch with 
the buyer at one of Western 
Electrics plants. 





President Johnson is urging Congress to "ensure uniform 
application of our national labor relations policy by the 
repeal of" the right-to- work laws. 

Nineteen states have these laws, which let a man work 
without being forced to join a union. 

Lyndon Johnson is a man who knows more than one way 
to skin most political cats. If "uniform application" is 
what the President really wants we can also have uniform- 
ity by giving everyone the right to work in all 50 states. 



The 

budget 

squeeze 



Starting its new fiscal year, Washington is doing plenty of 
pointing with pride. You'd think Uncle Sam was really 
giving the people a new deal. 

We're getting a long-overdue excise tax cut, practically 
on the heels of equally overdue income tax reductions. 

And the Administration boasts that its budget will still 
be squeezed below $100 billion. 

But the fiscal fact is that the federal government this 
year will spend more than we the people will spend for all 
our kids' college bills, all the new care we will buy, all our 
trips abroad, all the drugs and medicines we'll use and all 
the food all of us will eat. 

How's your budget? 
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Completeness 
of line 
is only half 
the story 




There is more to buying furniture than meets the eye. All-Steel has, far more than 
smart esthetic styling ... it has the long lasting built-in quality for trouble-free per- 
formance. The completeness of line makes office planning easier, more functional. 
For distinction, plus efficiency, see your All-Steel dealer or write for your copy of 
Design Decision, an office-planning guide. All-Steel Equipment Inc., Aurora, Hi 



All-Steel Equipment Inc. 




Big Change! Now Tempo 

has good old-fashioned flavor! 




For the first time, there's a charcoal-tip cigarette with good 
old-fashioned flavor. Tempo has a new rich 
tobacco blend. Tempo's filter has a section 
of granules bound together* plus a white fiber 
outer section... for taste too good to miss! 




*U S PATS PENDING 
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Fitter Cigarettes \ 
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New Tobacco Blend For More Tobacco Taste 



